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PALINGENESIS. 


I was fashioned long ago 

In an element of snow, 

And a white pair of cold wings 
Bore me towards sublunar things ; 
Over thought’s immense dominions, 
Floating on those chilly pinions, 
Long I wandered faint and thin, 
As a leaf the wind may spin, 

And the tossing, flashing sea 
Moaned and whispered under me, 
And the mountains of man’s mind 
Cast short shadows far behind, 
And the rivers of the soul, 

That still thunder as they roll, 

At my cold height streamed and fled 
Silent as a glacier-bed. 

I was light and gay and bold, 
Bathing in the sunset’s gold, 
Though my forehead’s only flush 
Came from the aurora’s rush, 

And my white wrists held on high 
Showed no blue veins coursing by. 
Through the world a dream I went, 
Swathed in a frozen element, 
Watching with a temperate breath 
All the masque of birth and death, 
Pleased to watch around, below, 
The currents of emotion flow, 
Pleased in my insane conceit 

That I had no heart to beat. 


But, one morning, as I flew 
Higher in the vault of blue, 

On a storm’s eccentric curve 

All my flight began to swerve. 
Ah! my crystal limbs expire 

In this new domain of fire ! 

Ah! my dedal wings must scorch 
In this vast aérial torch, 

And my fairy garments made 

Of the frost’s breath, all will fade! 


Shrieking in a robe of pain, 

Darkness fell upon my brain. 

When I wakened, far away 

In a still green dell I lay, 

Shivering, naked ; warm within, 

What was this I heard begin 

Throbbing, pulsing, like the sound 

Of a hammer underground ? 

Then I caught a voice, repeating, 

“Tis thy new-born heart that’s beating.” 


Since that day I have not flown 

O’er the radiant world alone ; 

I am all content to follow 

Love round this one mountain-hollow ; 
Weak I am, and flushed with feeling 
Tender hopes across me stealing ; 
Tears between my eyelids creep, 
And I waken still to weep ; 

Often as I walk along 

Iam nes with song, 

Thoughts of one belovéd form 

Lash me like a sudden storm, 





And for days I travel wholly 

Muffled up in melancholy ; 

Yet for all this weary pain 

I would not be calm again, 

Yield the warmth and flush and riot 

For my earlier crystal quiet, 

Or this burning flesh resign 

For those wings and robes of mine ; 

Having tasted life and breath 

And the bitter fear of death, 

Who could any more endure 

That chill ether rare and pure ? 

Having known the ache of loving, 

And the warm veins’ stir and moving, 

And the yearning hopes that start, 

Who could live without a heart ? 
Cornhill Magazine. EDMUND W. GossE. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


UNDER the mist and the moonlight I wander 
alone along, 

Between the hum of the city and the river’s 
soothing song, 

And the wind that blows from the water is 
keen like a sword and strong. 


I love to roam by the river in the grey of, the 
winter nights, 

Till I seem to be nought but a shadow among 
the shadowy sights, 

Above and below and around me a dazzling 
tangle of lights, 


Lights that glow in the water, lights that burn 
in the sky, 

Lights that twinkle and change, lights that 
flitter and fly, 

And the great moon over all ruling supreme 
on high, 


Clothed by the shining mist with a wedding 
garment of white. 


And the tide of the Thames to left and the 


city’s tide to right 
Run swiftly out in the darkness, filling the ear 
of night 


With a musical, mingled murmur that wakes 
in my dreaming brain 

Thoughts that are sad for pleasure and yet too 
soothing for pain, 

And steals ’twixt the thoughts awakened like a 
far-off song’s refrain. 


There is passion and pain and sorrow, there is 
hope and rest and ease, 
And labor with love for a guerdon in the min- 
gling melodies, 
And my vague unrest is quiet, and I am con- 
tent and at peace. 
H. E. CLARKE, 
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THE HISTORY OF RENT IN 


From The Contemporary Review. 

THE HISTORY OF RENT IN ENGLAND. 

THE theory of rent has always been a 
matter of peculiar interest to English 
economists. Foreigners who write about 
political economy have frequently ex- 
pressed their surprise at the copiousness 
with which the topic is debated in En- 
gland, and have even thought that the 
attention which Englishmen give to the 
subject is akin to the eagerness with 
which everybody who pretends to social 
position is supposed to purchase a peer- 
age. There is some reason for the aston- 
ishment. It is very rarely that the late 
Mr. Mill is intolerant of adverse opinion 
when he is dealing with economical sub- 
jects. But as he states that any man who 
attempts to tamper with bargains which 
the State has made is a knave, so he hints 
not obscurely his conviction, that any one 
who rashly touches the ark of the deduc- 
tive economists, the Ricardian theory of 
rent, is a fool. 

The present appears to the writer to be 
a peculiarly fit time to discuss, not the 
theory, but the history of rent. With 
those who believe that political economy, 
taken apart from facts, is always a barren, 
and very often a dangerous theory, noth- 
ing which throws light on the process by 
which farmer’s rents have been devel- 
oped, will be without its value in the 
economical interpretation of social prob- 
lems. For it is quite certain that the 
present disturbance of the traditional re- 
lations between landowners and farmers 
will lead to permanent results, certainly 
in the occupation, and not improbably 
in the tenure of land. For the landed 
interest, however widely or however nar- 
rowly it may be interpreted (whether it 
is understood to refer to the three recip- 
ients, landlord, farmer, and farm laborer, 
as Lord Beaconsfield has divided that in- 
terest, omitting somewhat oddly the 
Church, of which the present prime min- 
ister is understood to be as staunch a 
defender as Henry the Eighth was; or 
whether it merely refers to the territorial 
magnates, whom ungenerous critics say 
that Lord Beaconsfield was merely think- 
ing of), must be always able to command 
the most active attention. Agriculture is 
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the fundamental condition of civilization, 
as its success is the measure of all other 
industry. Whatever dwarfs it therefore, 
renders it insecure or especially risky, or 
in any way impedes its healthy progress, 
is a mischief in the excision of which all 
are interested, and for which no surgery 
can be too prompt. Itis not indeed in- 
tended in the present article to enter into 
any economical or political controversy, 
to discuss the theory of rent, or to exam- 
ine the consequences of primogeniture. 
These are topics of great, perhaps of en- 
during interest, though the latter is a 
mere conventional arrangement, the be- 
ginning of which is to be found in the 
importance of an expedient long since 
passed away, —the policy which William 
the Norman adopted towards his com- 
rades of the Conquest. 

The very rudest agriculture has always 
produced much more than is sufficient for 
the laborer and for those dependent on 
him. An agricultural people always 
therefore develops a leisure class, and as 
mvariably renders that state of things 
possible in which other laborers beside 
the agriculturist can obtain the means of 
subsistence. The development of agri- 
culture is, therefore, the first condition of 
civilization, and the primary or rather sole 
cause of that division of employments 
which all economists have recognized as 
at once the great result and the principal 
factor of opulence. Undoubtedly the first 
recipients of rent treated the contributor 
with great indiscretion, for they oppressed 
him mightily, and even up to the period 
which immediately preceded the French 
Revolution, the peasant in France bore 
nearly all the burdens of government as 
well as supplied the means for all the en- 
joyments of the nobles. Thus Adam 
Smith was historically not far wrong when 
he alleged that ancient rents were in their 
nature a tax levied by the strong hand 
upon the defenceless agriculturist. Some 
of the most instructive illustrations of 
this kind of rents are to be gathered fron 
the records of the conquests effected b: 
the Saxon Christians of the tenth cen 
tury in their struggle with the heathe: 
Slavs, and continued for several centu 
ries afterwards by the Teutonic knights, 
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the most savage and rapacious brigands, 
in all probability, whom the world has 
ever seen. The conquest of the Slavs 
was always followed by the establishment 
of a bishop with a chapter, who were or- 
dinarily endowed with the fourth at least 
of the lands previously possessed by the 
conquered tribe. It further became the 
duty of the vanquished to cultivate the 
estate of their ecclesiastical superiors, 
and very soon the obligation of paying 
tithes on the residue of their possessions 
was imposed upon those enforced con- 
verts. In return for these serious liabil- 
ities, the Slavs were baptized. But they 
had an awkward habit of frequently re- 
lapsing into paganism, and thereupon of 
rising in arms against the holy men who 
had planted these establishments in their 
midst. 

The earliest evidence which we have, 
other than can be collected from Domes- 
day,a document which, strange to say, has 
never been interpreted, is that which is so 
abundant in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The social condition of England 
at that period is wholly unlike anything 
which has existed elsewhere, and yet it 
has, in some particulars, survived to the 
present time. The largest and most im- 
portant district of the parish or manor 
belonged to the lord. But every one else 
in the parish possessed house and land, 
along with valuable rights of common, so 
valuable indeed that the actual amount of 
land in the possession of the freeholders 
and serfs gives but little idea as to the 
distribution of such comforts as the time 
and the circumstances allowed. I do not 
mean to say that these extensive com- 
mons existed in all parishes, but I have 
never found, in the records of many thou- 
sands among such parishes or manors, 
evidence to the effect that all the land in 
afiy place was enclosed and held in sever- 
alty. . 

Everybody paid rent. The lord was 
under certain liabilities to the over-lord, 
or the king in case he were a tenant of 
the crown, the freeholders and serfs to 
their superior. Sometimes, it is true, the 
rent was a service, as was the military 
obligation of the knight, the religious 
offices of the monastery or chantry, the 
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labor of the serf. But the peculiarity in 
the service was that its amount is invaria- 
bly fixed. I have never seen any single 
instance, even in the earliest times, of the 
slave proper—d.e., of a person whose 
services could be demanded at the dis- 
cretion of his owner, and who received a 
bare subsistence as the equivalent of his 
labor. Some disadvantages belonged to 
the condition of a serf. He was disabled 
from quitting the place of his birth and 
nurture, except by the payment of an an- 
nual tax, known as chivage. He could 
not rise from his rank, or bear arms in 
the national militia, or enter the Church, 
or take religious orders, unless he were 
formally manumitted, and even then it 
appears that the stain of his origin re- 
mained a disability. The marriage of his 
daughter was permitted only on the pay- 
ment of a fine, a custom which continued, 
in some places at least, till the civil wars 
of the fifteenth century. He could, we 
are told, maintain no action for civil 
wrongs against his lord, though he could 
for personal injuries. But, on the other 
hand, he possessed land, and could not be 
ejected from his holding, except by the 
judgment of the manor court, in which the 
freeholders sat as jurymen. He was tied 
to the soil, but he was not nearly so 
badly off as his descendant was, under 
the old law of parochial settlement. He 
could not bear arms in the militia, but he 
sat on the jury of the manor, when 
offences were tried, and the peace was 
preserved ; and, in an indirect way, the 
possession of arms was not denied him. 
He could serve in the king’s private 
army, that body of picked and drilled men ~ 
who won the great victories of the hun- 
dred years’ war. We are expressly in- 
formed that some of the most considera- 
ble captains in the armies of Edward ITI. 
rose from the condition of serfage to that 
of knighthood. 

It was a special feature in English ten- 
ure that the liabilities of the tenant were 
fixed. The assessments on which the 
subsidies were granted to the crown in 
the days of the first Edward were unal- 
tered in the times immediately preceding 
the great civil war of the seventeenth 
century, except to be lowered in amount. 
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The rents of freeholder and serf, and the 
farms of the towns, were equally un- 
changed and unchangeable. At some 
early period, of which there is no record, 
the labor rents of the serf were exchanged 
for fixed money payments, and after the 
great rise in the cost of labor which oc- 
curs in the last half of the fourteenth 
century, an attempt to revise the bargain, 
and to exact labor instead of the commu- 
tation, led to the Peasants’ War, which 
very nearly overset the government. 
Thenceforward no attempt was made to 
enforce labor, though the money commu- 
tation continued to be an important source 
of income to the lord at least for a hun- 
dred and fifty years after the insurrection 
of Tyler. In time, and by some process 
of which the particulars are lost, the labor 
rents of the peasant were merged in the 
ordinary dues of the copyholder. The 
fee farm rents of the freeholders still sur- 
vive, and are perhaps the best illustration 
which could be given of the rise in the 
rent of land, for assuredly when they 
were first imposed they represented what 
would be called in modern language the 
full letting value of the tenancy. 

There was, however, another particular 
in which it seems that England was en- 
tirely unlike other countries. Everybody 
cultivated land, from the king to the peas- 
ant, and the capital of the great landown- 
ers was far more valuable than their es- 
tates. Everybody was interested in 
keeping the peace, for the nobles in those 
days had that kind of stake in the country 
which is most of all reputed to restrain 
recklessness: movable property in agri- 
cultural stock. Nor was the English 
custom of primogeniture burdensome at 
that time, for the younger son entered on 
that part of his ancestor’s inheritance 
which consisted of farm stock. It is very 
seldom that one hears, even in the most 
violent times, of serious injury done to 
property. The domestic accounts of ihe 
fifteenth century give no hint of the furi- 
ous struggle which was carried on by the 
nobles of the rival factions. The battles 
seem in general to have been fought out 
in desolate or uncultivated places. The 
excesses of Margaret’s northern army, as 
it could not be restrained from plunder, 
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set the crown on Edward IV.’s head. 
England was nearly the only country in 
which wool was produced. The quality, 
though varied, was poor, the sheep small 
—not much more than thirty pounds in 
weight —and the fleece light. But, on 
the other hand, it was almost the only 
European country in which the peace was 
kept and property was generally respect- 
ed, because every one had property whicl 
could be plundered; and it is worth not- 
ing that even after agriculture was gener- 
ally abandoned by the wealthier classes, 
sheep-farming was still practised. I 
should know as much about the value of 
wool in the fifteenth and sixteenth as I 
do about it in the fourteenth, were it not 
for the fact that the bailiff generally — 
almost invariably — transmits the wool to 
his lord, who traffics in this part of the 
produce himself, and, unfortunately, has 
rarely left the record of his bargains. 

The universal practice of agriculture 
broke down under the losses which the 
population suffered by the plague. The 
price of labor was doubled, and the profits 
of such agriculture as was carried on by 
hired labor were reduced to zero. De- 
spite the efforts of the legislature, the 
rise in the rate of wages was permanent. 
The fifteenth and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth centuries constitute a period of 
almost unchanging plenty, for there are 
not above seven or eight dear years 
during the whole time. But the price of 
labor was relatively very high, though the 
price of food was remarkably low. Only 
in the eastern counties, especially in Nor- 
folk, did the great landowners continue 
to practise agriculture on their own ac- 
count. But Norfolk had a very extensive 
coasting and continental trade in barley 
and malt. It was by this kind of trade 
that Fastoif accumulated such great 
wealth, though no doubt the beginning of 
his opulence was obtained from French 
plunder. The Pastons, too, were every- 
where, and it is worth noting that much 
of this trade was carried on by the women 
of ea8tern England, for they are continu- 
ally represented as bargaining for the sale 
of their produce with Londoners, Dutch- 
men, and Germans. 

Short leases to tenant farmers are 
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found before the period when the change 
in agriculture on the large scale was 
effected. In such cases the term is gen- 
erally from seven to ten years, and the 
tenant rents stock, live and dead, along 
with the land, paying in addition to the 
rent on the acreage a rent on the cattle 
and sheep, the amount of this rent vary- 
ing with the risks which the owner ran. 
If he took all risks, as he sometimes did, 
live stock was let at about one-fifth of its 
value, but generally the tenant agrees to 
restore the stock or its equivalent at the 
end of the term. Rents were generally 
paid in money ; but sometimes, especially 
in the eastern counties, they are paid 
in kind, and the country gentry and their 
wives receive corn rents long before the 
statute of Elizabeth saved the revenues 
of corporations by enacting that a third of 
the annual sum payable by lessees, should 
be received in quantities of wheat and 
malt, to be reckoned in money at market 
prices. But the stock and land lease does 
not last long. I have come across no 
bailiff or rent-collector’s account where 
the schedule of the tenants’ liabilities in- 
cludes the rent of stock during the reign 
of Henry VII. (1485-1509). They are 
common enough during the first three- 
quarters of the fifteenth century. The 
reason is plain. The tenant farmers be- 
came opulent. They founded those fam- 
ilies which, less than two centuries after, 
became the Puritan gentry of the second 
civil war, and subsequently, some of them, 
the nobles of the Restoration. 

The English landowner always had a 
genuine partnership with his tenant. He 
always does all repairs. I have never 
seen an exception to this rule. When the 
landowner possesses houses in a town, he 
invariably keeps the tenement which he 
has always built in habitable condition. 
Thus New College has always had con- 
siderable house property in Oxford, and 
its accounts have all passed through m 
hands. To the maintenance of suc 
property, the tenant did not contribute a 
penny. Everything, even to new hinges 
or latches to the doors, and panels to the 
casements, is supplied at the landlords’ 
charges. The very millstones in a mill 
are bought or replaced by the owner. 
Drainage, ditching, planting, as well as 
repairing homesteads and farm-buildings, 
are the landlord’s duty, and constantly 
form a very serious deduction from the 
credit side of the landowner’s rent. Not 
infrequently the partnership goes further, 
for I have occasionally seen leases or 
draughts of leases, in which the land- 





owner stipulates to make good all losses 
bepond a certain amount in the live 
stock of the tenant, long after the stcck 
has become the tenant’s property. It is 
almost superfluous to say that in the tra- 
dition of this practice has lain the com- 
munity of interest between landlord and 
tenant, which has made the most absurd 
system of land tenure ever heard of at 
all workable ; that it is in the absence of 
any such compacts or arrangements that 
sensible people can see the real cause of 
the Irish land difficulty, and the peril 
which the machinery of government runs 
from Irish disaffection, and that this 
partnership having been weakened by 
various causes in England, the English 
land system is beginning to break down, 
when it is brought face to face with seri- 


ous difficulties, arising from a new and - 


unexpected series of facts. Nor is it 
likely that for a very long period the mass 
of English housekeepers will endure a 
system under which, by the machinery of 
a wholly artificial monopoly, they are con- 
strained to purchase a site on which to 
live, by the surrender of the capital which 
they have put into buildings, especially 
as it is their demand for sites which has 
given the land all the value which it pos- 
sesses, and as soon it is seen that the 
existence of this kind of tenure is the 
principal cause why the laboring classes 
are depressed anddemoralized. Whence 
the facts will come, which always, in En- 
gland at least, make change in bad laws 
or evil customs inevitable and complete, 
is not yet clear, but the change must 
come, and the change will be thorough. 
The danger is that when the monstrous 
claims, which fanatics on the side of prop- 
erty in land make, are refuted by the 
logic of facts, other fallacies, even more 
dangerous, because more general, may 
influence masses of men against those 
who have fleeced their fellow-countrymen. 
It will, perhaps, need all the efforts of a 
rational political economy to rescue 
common sense and practical wisdom from 
the discredit of a reputed alliance with 
selfish and stupid interests. Still it must 
be admitted, and that gladly, that the 
wiser men among the lanclowners, and of 
both parties too, are beginning to see 
how grave the situation is, and are dis- 
cerning that there are occasions in which 
faction is to be stilled in the presence of 
a great emergency. 

It does not appear that much use was 
made of entails in the period intervening 
between the enactment of the statute De 
Donis, and the outbreak of the civil wars, 
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wh:n we are told the practice became 
gereral, in order to avoid the conse- 
quinces of forfeiture. Entails, I believe, 
were originally permitted by statute in 
orcer to enable the principal lords to 
create a body of military tenants whose 
estate should be limited to heirs-male. 
The ground on which I conclude that 
entails of great estates were rare are 
many, but I chiefly rely on the fact that 
occupancies in the fifteenth century are 
invariably for terms of years, a kind of 
tenancy which the possessor of an en- 
tailed estate was originally disabled from 
granting, or at least which the next ten- 
ant in tail was not bound to respect. 
The practice of landowners at this time 
was to parcel out their estates which they 
let for such terms in quantities varying 
from twenty-four acres to eight of arable 
land, and to join to such land small por- 
tions of good pasture. Very often the 
same person occupies two or more of 
these parcels, and occupies them for 
terms beginning at different periods. He 
is, therefore, a. continuous tenant, and 
free from the risk of absolute eviction. 
Such an incident, however, as eviction was 
very rare under the old customs of En- 
land. There are hundreds of English 
armers who have occupied the same land 
for many generations. 

The fifteenth century was the golden 
age of medizval agriculture. Crops were 
plentiful, prices were low, labor was rela- 
tively well paid, and the value of land rose 
rapidly, though rents were on the whole 
stationary. During the greater part of 
this period, the return on the purchase of 
land was only five per cent., or even less. 
The farmers gradually became purchasers 
of land, and, as I have stated, were the 
progenitors of those Puritan gentry who 
came to the front in the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and fought the long 
battle with the Stuarts from the day when 
Cecil put out the new book of rates to the 
summons of the Long Parliament. The 
distress of the sixteenth century was felt 
by those whose principal source of reve- 
nue was ancient rents, and by the laboring 
classes, whose wages did not increase 
with the price of provisions and the con- 
veniences of life, for while rents re- 
mained stationary, prices were generally 
trebled between the middle of Henry 
VIII.’s reign—say 1530—and the fifth 
year of Elizabeth, a period of little more 
than thirty years. Thus, for instance, the 
income of Corpus Christi College, in Ox- 
ford, hardly varied from the date of its 
foundation, or rather its earliest accounts, 
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to the year 1582, when the law provided 
that one-third of the old rents should be 
paid in wheat and malt at market prices. 
This celebrated statute simply enforced 
that which had long been practised locally, 
the payment, namely, of rents in kind. 
The Cambridge colleges, which seem to 
have copied the practice of the East An- 
lian landowners, early made contracts 
or supply in anticipation of the harvest, 
and when the epoch of high prices was 
fairly set in, strove to obviate some of the 
loss by stipulating that their tenants 
should supply them with corn at nominal 
prices in lieu of a portion of their rent. 
As yet, however, there is no law of eco- 
nomical rent, that, namely, which is deter- 
mined by a strict competition between 
occupiers. The beginnings of such a 
system are detected only when the land- 
owner took a fine on renewals, a custom 
which meant in the first instance a small 
gratuity at the time when a fresh lease 
was granted, and was subsequently devel- 
oped into a practice under which, at a 
period long previous to the determination 
of the lease, a fresh bargain was entered 
into for its prolongation. 

There is nothing which gives a clearer 
proof of the great public spirit and anx- 
iety for the general good of her people, 
which marks the character of Elizabeth, 
than the attempts which she makes to 
obviate the distress of high prices among 
her people. She first sets to work to 
reform the currency, and to assist or 
lighten the misery which the base money 
of Henry and Edward had inflicted on 
the people, especially on the poorer 
classes. She says, and she may be be- 
lieved in this at least, that the restoration 
of the old standard was a serious drain on 
her resources, for Elizabeth never lied to 
her own subjects, and never indeed lied 
to anybody when it was certain that she 
would be detected. She strove to regulate 
prices and wages in the interest of her 
people, vainly it is true, and mischiev- 
ously, but by expedients which the intelli- 
gence of her age believed to be efficient 
and wise. She even contemplated, as 
may be learned from a draft proclamation, 
never issued but contained in the re- 
markable, perhaps unique collection of 
Elizabeth’s proclamations in the Bod- 
leian Library —a collection which prob- 
ably belonged to the Cecils — the restora- 
tion of the currency to the weight at which 
it stood in the middle of Edward IV.’s 
reign, when the unit contained’ half as 
much silver again as it had in Henry 
VIII.’s coinage, but forebore to issue the 
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proclamation, probably because it would 
have seriously disturbed all contracts in 
the interest of creditors. England has 
had three great sovereigns: Henry II., 
Edward I., and Elizabeth; but the last of 
these, if one considers the unparallelled 
difficulties of her position, the exceedingly 
scanty means which were at her com- 
mand, the success with which her efforts 
were crowned, and the persistent devo- 
tion which she showed to what she be- 
lieved to be the public good, was the 
greatest and best person who has ever 
worn the English crown. 

The two great complaints of Elizabeth’s 
reign, as regards the land question at 
least, were the practice of enclosures, and 
the prevalence of sheep-farming. The 
appropriation of common land, and com- 
plaint thereupon, is heard of as far back 
as the fifteenth century, when land being 
dear and profits large, there was every 
motive to extend the area of cultivation. 
But in the reign of Elizabeth, the practice 
was far less open to check than at an ear- 
lier period, for the land thieves of the 
earlier period were in dread of a popula- 
tion which seldom hesitated to deal with 
grievances by open resistance, while the 
necessities and the insecurity of Eliza- 
beth’s government rendered the mainte- 
nance of the peace an object of extreme 
solicitude, and justified in some degree 
the severity with which disturbances were 
quelled. It is absurd to criticise the pro- 
ceedings of Elizabeth’s courts of justice, 
when they had to put down the wanton, 
senseless, and ruinous rebellion of the 
northern earls, by the maxims of milder 
times. The extension of sheep-farming 
was partly due to the destruction of capi- 
tal by the riotous practices of Henry 
VIII., by the unparallelled greediness of 
Edward VI.’s guardians, the worst men 
perhaps who ever managed English af- 
fairs, and by the unlucky alliances of 
Mary Tudor, partly to the fact that En- 
gland was very poor in the last half of the 
sixteenth century, and the most obvious 
expedient of poor agriculturists is cattle- 
farming and especially sheep- breeding. 
The market too was good. The whole of 
western Europe was convulsed by the 
religious wars, and sheep are very de- 
fenceless creatures, and very eatable. As 
before, that country which could give its 
subjects the greatest amount of domestic 
peace, and freedom from violence, was 
sure to have the largest flock of sheep, 
and to supply the rest of the world with 
wool. 

The modern farmer’s rent, z.¢., the rent 





which rises and falls by compettion 
among intending occupiers of lang is 
first discerned in the reign of Jame I. 
There is no trace of improvement in the 
arts of agriculture during the times of 
the Plantagenet and Tudor sovereigns. 
Some attention was paid to selection in 
breeds of sheep, for rams always bear high 
prices, a sign that such a sélection was 
practised. But in the many thousand ac- 
counts which I have read a farm produce 
and agriculture, dated from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century, I have only met 
with one instance in which an attempt 
was made to improve seeds, and this is an 
importation into Norfolk, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, of some seed oats 
from France. But in James I.’s reign, 
after the Dutch had, in 1609, practically 
secured their independence from Spain, 
that industrious people began to practise 
agriculture with great assiduity and suc- 
cess. They are the real originators of 
modern agriculture, the people to whom 
civilization owes more than to any other. 
Their first attempts were made with roots, 
and they soon produced those familiar 
products, the carrot and turnip plants, 
which have effected so prodigious a 
change in agriculture, but were wholly 
unknown in the centuries preceding the 
seventeenth. The discovery and use of 
these roots rendered it possible to keep 
far larger quantities of stock, to get land 
into better condition, and to bring a larger 
breadth under culture. By enabling the 
people to supply themselves gradually 
with fresh meat all the year round, and 
by being used as food for man as well as 
for animals, these two roots were the 
means by which the two most serious of 
endemic diseases in England, scurvy and 
leprosy, were mastered and finally extin- 
guished. And as land became a more 
profitable source of income, the traditional 
rents, where they had not been fixed by 
unalterable custom, and therefore could 
not be raised without inflicting a wrong, 
rose by competition, and a new system of 
tenancies was introduced. 

The seventeenth century was on the 
whole unprosperous to the agriculturist, 
for the price of food was very high on an 
average throughout it. The seasons were 
unpropitious and the crops deficient ; but, 
owing to the introduction of those agri- 
cultural improvements of which mention 
is made above, the population increased. 
Nor was agriculture indebted alone to the 
adoption of results derived from foreign 
enterprise. The cost of iron and iron 
tools was a serious difficulty in medieval 
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husbandry. When iron implements were 
worth twopence a pound, that is to say, at 
least two shillings a pound in modern 
money values, the culture of the soil was 
superficial and the fertility of the surface 
was rapidly exhausted. Before the mid- 
dle of Elizabeth’s reign the art of smelting 
cast iron was discovered, for a good deal 
of the queen’s heavy ordnance was made 
from this material. Nor is the price of 
wrought iron trebled as that of most other 
commodities is. In the fifteenth century 
it was worth from £5 to £8 a ton, in the 
reign of Elizabeth from f1o0to £14. For, 
as the success of agriculture is a measure 
of the success with which other employ- 
ments can be prosecuted, as well as a 
leisure class can be maintained, so the 
inventions of the mechanic materially 
assist the progress of agricultural art and 
lessen the cost of its operations. Now 
whatever theorists may say, it is certain 
that everything which has diminished the 
charges to which the agriculturist is put 
has pari passu, and in fact, raised rents. 
Another influence was, however, brought 
to bear on agriculture. The Tudors had 
prohibited the exportation of corn when 
the price rose above a certain amount. 
The Parliament of the Restoration pro- 
hibited the importation unless the price 
of wheat was over 48s. the quarter, and 
began to encourage its exportation. In 
1670 the importation of Irish cattle was 
absolutely prohibited, one of that long 
series of acts which, passed in the interest 
of the English landowners, have had the 
effect of making disaffection in Ireland 
chronic. It was in connection with this 
act that the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Buckingham of Dryden’s and Pope’s 
satire, observed that no one could oppose 
it unless he had an Irish interest or an 
Irish understanding. But, though agri- 
culture was comparatively unprosperous 
in the seventeenth century, great progress 
was made in trade, and thus land became 
a favorite investment. Rents increased 
by four to sixfold in this century. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century another great improvement was 
introduced into England, and as before 
from Holland, in the use of the so-called 
artificial grasses, clover, saintfoin, and 
ryegrass, the newspapers of the time 
being full of advertisements of the new 
appliances. Not only did the new grasses 
increase the stock of winter fodder, but, 
entering into the system of rotating crops, 
narrowed still further the quantity set 
aside annually for fallow. At the same 
time, also, there began that series of pri- 
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vate acts of Parliament which constitute 
so enormous a mass of legislation in the 
supplementary statute books, the private 
enclosures. The first of these was the 
enclosure of Ropley in Hampshire in 
1709. Between 1725 and 1854 four thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-one such bills 
were passed. There is no doubt that this 
expedient checked what would have nat- 
urally happened, a great rise in rents, for 
the result of these enclosures was to 
enormously increase the area of arable 
land. But though Arthur Young, a gen- 
erally acute observer, is under the im- 
pression that no great increase occurred 
in rents during the first three-quarters of 
the eighteenth century, that is during the 
period. in which prices of produce were 
exceedingly low, and the country had a 
considerable export trade in corn, yet the 
facts, even on the showing of his own 
Tours, are against him, for rents doubled 
in the period referred to. The discov- 
eries of Watt, Arkwright, and others, had 
a prodigious effect on the distribution of 
labor and the growth of population, and a 
real though artificial scarcity, induced not 
by the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence, nor by the necessity 
of having recourse to inferior soils, en- 
sued under the agency of the corn-laws, 
which were a permanently disturbing force 
in the economy :f agriculture. 

In Adam Smith’s time, the landown- 
ers were free-traders, the merchants and 
manufacturers protectionists, and Smith 
despairs of any reform in the direction of 
free trade, owing to the “mean and ma- 
lignant sophisms ” with which this writer, 
always impartial, and generally tolerant 
of discrepancies of opinion, charges the 
mercantile classes. Within less than 
thirty years of Smith’s death, opinion had 
totally veered round, and the mean and 
malignant sophisms were in the mouths 
of the landowners. The merchants of 
London adopted, presented, and defended 
the merchants’ petition, and the agitation 
was begun which repealed the corn-laws 
in 1846. For it may be assumed with 
certainty that self-interest never lacks 
plausible arguments, that sophisms which 
give a defence, or an apparent defence, 
to noisy and importunate people are 1ever 
dead, and that one generation afte: an- 
other will have to slay the slain. 

The chief feature of English agri: ul- 
ture during the period between 1790 and 
1846 was the extent to which corn was 
grown. As an artificial scarcity was in- 
duced on the food of the people, it be- 
came an object with every farmer to sow 
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the largest breadth possible. On some 
fields of more than ordinary fertility it 
was the custom to sow white crops year 
after year, and even wheat. I remember 
when a youth to have seen such fields 
pointed out to me by my father, who lived 
threugh, and remembered all the facts of 
that disastrous epoch, when the demand 
for labor and the high prices of food told 
with terrible effect on the poorer classes, 
who, as Mr. Porter well observed in his 
“Progress of the Nation,” actually bore, 
though indirectly, the burden of that ter- 
rible war. At the same time, the evil was 
not without its compensations. Under 
the extraordinary stimulus of high prices, 
farmers discovered that land hitherto un- 
cultivated possessed such qualities as 
would give them a greater return, rela- 
tively to cost, than land long under culti- 
vation afforded, the real reason why new 
Jand is put under the plough. For as it 
is certain that new processes and new 
materials are manipulated by manufac- 
turers, not with the hope of obtaining 
equal profits with those obtained by old 
processes and old materials, but with the 
conviction that greater profits are to be 
obtained by the change, so we may be 
sure that, unless the motives which influ- 
ence agriculturists are wholly different 
from those which are dominant with the 
rest of mankind, the breaking up of old 
pasture, especially hill pasture, the selec- 
tion of seeds and breeds of cattle, the 
adoption of mechanical aids in lieu of 
human or animal labor, are due, espe- 
cially ina class which is peculiarly con- 
servative in its habits, and averse to 
change, to a clear apprehension: of their 
own future profit on the transaction. 

The directions in which agricultural 
science has been improved during the 
last fifty years, are, as might be expected, 
chiefly those of an economy in cost, and 
especially in the cost of bringing animals 
to maturity. Just as in manufactures, 
the first man who finds out some great 
economy in the cost of production reaps 
as much of the benefits of his discovery 
As arises from the difference between the 
new scale of charges and the price at 
which he is able to command the markets 
by underselling his competitors, so the 
agriculturist who invents or improves has 
at first all the profit to himself, for the 
landowner cannot bring to bear on him 
the competition of other occupants. But 
unlike other inventors, he cannot. protect 
his process by a patent, or even by se- 
crecy. All his operations are in the open, 
and his neighbors may copy them. It is 





possible that his landlord may instantly 
appropriate them. Some years ago, a 
tenant farmer in the Dukeries, unable to 
make head against the ravages of game, 
determined on growing potatoes for the 
Nottingham market, for it seems that 
ground game do not care for potatoes, 
and winged animals do not damage the 
crop. But the invention—no great one 
—was so easily imitable, that the very 
next year the duke’s agent quadrupled his 
rent, putting it at nearly the rate of mar- 
ket gardens. Hence the tendency of the 
farmer’s invention is towards these 
branches of his art, the advantages of 
which he can long retain, or retain per- 
manently, and particularly towards the 
breeding of stock. It is a commonplace 
to point to the rapidity with which ani- 
mals in modern times are made fit for the 
market, the size to which the ox or sheep 
is brought, and the weight of ihe fleece 
in the latter. In the fourteenth century, 
the average weight of the fleece was un- 
der one-and-a-half pounds. The average 
weight of the four quarters of an ox was 
under four hundredweights, of a sheep 
thirty-three pounds, and three or four 
= were passed before the animal was 
rought to maturity. During the last 
hundred years, the weight of the Leices- 
ter fleece has nearly been trebled in 
amount. And the same phenomena have 
occurred in root crops and seeds. It 
may be confidently averred that, owing to 
the improvements in stock and seeds, 
agriculture in the United Kingdom is at 
a higher level than in any other country. 
But people do not trouble themselves 
enough about the economical cause of 
the fact. 

In the fifteenth century, and in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth, the agricultural 
laborer’s wages could frequently supply 


him with a quarter of malt, or four bush- - 


els of wheat a week, for he seldom 
earned less than two shillings a week, 
and malt was often sold for two shillings, 
wheat for four shillings a quarter during 
this period. In the sixteenth century his 
wages rose to eightpence a day, but the 
price of wheat was generally, after the 
full effect on prices was induced, over 
twenty shillings a quarter. His condition 
became worse in the seventeenth century, 
was bettered in the eighteenth, and was 
worst of all in the first half of the nine- 
teenth. 

The most remarkable effect on English 
rents was induced by the repeal of the 
corn-laws. Till within the last year or 
two the rent of land has steadily risen, 
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notwithstanding the ominous predictions 
which were made in 1846, as to the effect 
of that salutary statute on the landed 
interest. A succession of bad harvests 
— the present, I believe, without a paral- 
lel since those of 1315, 1316, 1438, 1569, 
1597, 1649, 1709-10, 1799-1801, and 1809- 
17 — has arrested this progress, and made 
it even necessary, probably only as a tem- 
porary measure, to remit part of the rent 
which the tenant has bargained to pay. It 
is probable also, that just as the enormous 
extent of open ground which was en- 
closed in the eighteenth century checked 
the natural rise in rents during that 
period: so, practically, the addition of an 
enormous and increasing area of wheat- 
growing land in western America, the 
construction of extensive railways in that 
country, and the cheapening of freights 
will check any rise above the old rents, 
and even drive them lower than they have 
been. But this is part of the risk which 
all investments of capital run, land not 
excepted. It is as reasonable for the 
landowner to claim that he should re-im- 
pose a bread tax, or transfer charges on 
his land which compensate beneficial out- 
lay, or the satisfaction of purely local 
duties, as it would be for the owner of 
canal property to demand that his interest 
should be paid, when the function which 
he once performed is superseded by an- 
other which is cheaper and better. 
There is, and there can be, no reason 
beyond illegitimate and selfish power, to 
be alleged in favor of keeping certain 
people’s income up, by taking something 
away from everybody else’s income. It 
is true that there are some people who 
make the claim, but there are no claims 
too impudent for some men’s cynicism. 
But the audacity is the greater when, 
much of the home crops being destroyed 
by game, the people are to be told that, 
in addition to this destruction and conse- 
quent enhancement of natural value, a 
further and more vexatious charge should 
be imposed upon the consumer. 

It will seem that at all times there has 
been a genuine partnership in expense 
between the English landowner and the 
English farmer. It would have been 
closer and more advantageous to both, 
had not the former been permitted to tie 
himself by the absurd, the mischievous, 
and the immoral conditions of a tenancy 
for life in an estate of inheritance. For- 
tunately, the wiser landowners are begin- 
ning to see the mischief of the system 
which they have hitherto imagined to be 
the most effectual guarantee of their 
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social rank, because they are able to trace 
the inconvenience of their present posi- 
tion to the trammels in which they have 
allowed themselves to be bound. It is 
well known that in several English coun- 
ties the condition of landowners, hitherto 
in comparatively affluent circumstances, 
has become one of serious embarrass- 
ment. Not infrequently, it is said, the 
nominal owner of an estate is indebted 
to the extent of three-fifths of his income, 
and being constrained, under present cir- 
cumstances, to forego twenty per cent. of 
his rent, is, for the time at least, absolutely 
penniless. There can be no greater con- 
trast conceived than that between the 
false security in which people, possessed 
of what seem to be fixed incomes, stand 
now, and the prudence and economy ex- 
hibited by our forefathers. Men lived 
hardly in the later Middle Ages, for sci- 
ence had not yet discovered how to obviate 
risk, or at least to diminish it. But in 
the very numerous accounts which I have 
studied of wealthy nobles, and large and 
small corporations, monastic and secular, 
I have found it invariably the case that 
the owner or owners never allowed them- 
selves to be without half-a-year’s income 
in hand, and this even in the worst times. 
It may be found that general unthrift may 
produce disasters more widespread and 
more lasting than any calamity which 
arises from the effects of rash specula- 
tion, and we have lately learnt that what 
has hitherto been deemed to be the most 
staple source of revenue may disappoint 
its owner more seriously than any other 
investment will, if it suffer from the ca- 
price of the seasons, and the blind con- 
fidence, or careless prodigality, or silly 
pride of its nominal possessor. 

That which has been characteristic of 
English agricultural life, the common out- 
lay of owner and tenant, has been wholly 
wanting or absent in Ireland. That there 
have been, especially during the last 
thirty years, improving Irish landlords 
may well be believed. But such persons 
are rare exceptions and a late growth. 
As the English imported their Church 
into Ireland, so they imported an English 
aristocracy into that country, and an En- 
glish land system, which was not, like 
that of this country, a slow growth to 
which English social life has more or less 
conveniently accommodated itself, but a 
violent expedient, imposed by a decision 
of the Irish King’s Bench as late as 
the reign of James I. It is very likely 
that the tribal tenure of Irish land was 
unfriendly to agricultural progress, a lewd 
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custom, as the lawyers of the day alleged.: 
But it is quite certain that the substitu- 
tion of English for Irish tenures was the 
first and the most enduring cause of that 
agrarian disaffection, which either breaks 
out in acts of local ferocity, or organizes 
resistance to the landowners’ rents. The 
Irish landowner has never improved his 
estate, except to the extent of building 
his own mansion. Some time ago, -an 
Irish landowner complained to me that 
his class had been stigmatized as vermin 
by some agrarian orator. I could only 
answer that the epithet was very rude, 
and probably very irritating, but that 
there seemed no better definition of ver- 
min than that of animals who live on the 
soil, but do not contribute to its fertility 
and usefulness, and that this had unluck- 
ily been also very much an accurate defi- 
nition of an Irish landowner. The matter 
was aggravated when the landowner was 
an absentee, and therefore seemed not 
unnaturally to be levying a tribute, or ex- 
acting a tax, for which he rendered no 
equivalent service whatever, and which 
had to be paid, as adverse balances must 
be paid, by forcing exports and lowering 
prices. It was in Ireland that the maxim 
was first enunciated, that property has its 
duties as well as its rights, but there is no 
country in the world where the right has 
been so severely enforced, and the duty 
so steadily omitted. 

There was a time when it seemed prob- 
able that the English settlement in Ire- 
land would have spread English customs 
naturally among the people. In the reign 
of Edward I., Roger Bigod, the great 
Earl of Norfolk, had a considerable Irish 
estate within the English pale, which was 
managed as carefully and as well as the 
English property of this noble. The 
slight and transitory picture which the 
records of this estate afford show that 
English agriculture was familiar in Ire- 
land, that English markets had been 
introduced into some of the Irish towns, 
and that prosperous manufactures, for the 
time, were a local industry, especially in 
linen and woollen cloth. But it also ap- 

ears that the Ireland of Bigod’s time, at 
east that part of it in which he held prop- 
erty, was more civilized and prosperous 
than any part of the country was four 
centuries after that time, when the last 
serious struggle took place between the 
two races. Successive confiscations, the 
aca of English land hunger in 
reland, the success with which the na- 
tive Irish assimilated their conquerors to 
themselves in everything but the better 





elements of the Irish character, and the 
amazing selfishness with which English 
manufacturers and English landowners 
coerced Irish industry into the solitary, or 
almost solitary, condition of cottier ten- 
ancy, fully explain the backward state of 
the country, and the undying dislike of 
the Irish to the political or social system 
of England. The English government, 
after the treaty of Limerick, wished to 
support and extend the Protestant inter- 
est in Ireland, and they scarcely spared 
any means to effect this end. But they 
destroyed the object which they professed 
by a commercial system, so harsh, so self- 
ish, so searching, that the Irishman was 
forced to become a peasant tenant at 
will, at a rent settled by an auction. Ire- 
land might have been a great breeding- 
ground for cattle and sheep, but the inter- 
ests of the English landowners forbade 
the exportation of stock to England, or to 
any other country. In short, Ireland was 
governed more ignorantly in the eigh- 
teenth century than India is now, and far 
more dangerously, for the effects remain, 
and are, probably, ineradicable. Shallow 
politicians are often irritated and amazed 
when the concession of urgent demands is 
not immediately followed by quiet and 
content. But a reform in law is not 
always accompanied by a reform in the 
process of law, and even if it were, the 
mischief done in a past age is not by any 
means cured by a grudging acknowledg- 
ment that a change is inevitable and nec- 
essary in order to avoid worse conse- 
quences. There is no forgiveness for 
errors in politics. The evil which is done 
is sure to come home, and make itself 
felt, just as the agues which travellers 
contract in certain countries reappear 
years after the disease was caught and 
apparently met by remedies. 


There is yet another set of facts con-° 


nected with English rents which has to be 
briefly handled, the relations, past and 
present, of the farm laborer to his em- 
ployer. After two centuries of vain legis- 
lation upon the rate of wages, the Parlia- 
ment of 1563, by the famous statute of 
apprenticeship, put the regulations of the 
rates of wages into the hands of the mag- 
istrates in quarter sessions. It is not 
necessary to assume that the queen in- 
tended, in her assent to this measure, to 
confer the right of fixing wages on those 
whose interest it was to keep them low, 
for in the age of this queen it was believed 
to be expedient that prices should be 
fixed by law, and that such prices as were 
fixed should be enforced by competent 
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authority. It takes a great deal of expe- 
rience, coupled with a great deal of wis- 
dom, to see that authority in matters of 
bargain and sale should be generally used 
for the purpose of enforcing, of interpret- 
ing, and occasionally of modifying con- 
tracts, in the light of equity, and that it 
should rarely, and only under special 
circumstances, interfere with freedom of 
contract. The experiment which Eliza- 
beth made was disastrous, for the recur- 
rence of low prices, though fully expected, 
never arrived, and after other expedients 
had been tried, the legal relief of destitu- 
tion appeared to be the only remedy for 
low wages, though a law assigning a cer- 
tain quantity of land to every peasant’s 
cottage, enough, that is to say, to main- 
tain him, had been passed, and was 
allowed at once to fall into desuetude. 
The English poor-law is historically a 
bargain by which the poor, in considera- 
tion of having been ousted from their 
inheritance in the soil of their country, 
were to be maintained from its produce. 
Practically, however, the legal relief of 
destitution enabled the landowners to 
procure cheap labor at the common cost 
of all occupants, and thereby put much of 
the charge of labor on those who do not 
employ labor with a view to profit; and, 
under the law of parochial settlement, 
tied the peasant down to a serfdom more 
degrading and more hopeless than any 
form of feudal servitude short of absolute 
slavery. 

The wages of labor have been increased 
of late years. Lord Beaconsfield — 
they have increased forty per cent. in the 
last forty years. The statement may be 
true, but the figures are suspiciously 
round, and Lord Beaconsfield is very apt 
to get his facts and quotations second- 
hand. But if the fact be indisputable, it 
is also certain that with the exception of 
bread and clothing, all the other articles 
of ordinary consumption have risen much 
more than forty per cent. Till within the 
last year or two, meat, butter, cheese, ba- 
con, and milk were fully double, some- 
times treble, the prices at which they 
stood before the repeal of the corn-laws 
took place, and before the extension of 
the railway system made these provisions 
dearer in country than in town. The 
peasant’s house-rent, once nominal, is 
now a serious item in his expenditure. 
He is rarely seen to be in possession, as 
he once was, of a haif-acre piece attached 
to his cottage; but if he gets any land at 
all, is lucky 1f he possesses an allotment 
in the poorest soil of the parish, at a rent 





double or three times that of the best. 
His wages may have been increased with- 
out any increase in their purchasing 
power, and the increase may be, probably 
is, due to the increasing and necessary 
strictness with which poor-law relief is 
accorded to the able-bodied. It cannot 
be doubted that such an increase has 
affected, and will affect, rents, though, 
owing tothe fact that the price obtained 
for the secondary products of agriculture, 
meat and dairy produce, has increased 
so enormously, rents have till latterly 
risen, notwithstanding the increased cost 
of labor. Suppose, on a farm assessed at 
£500, poor-rates have been diminished by 
sixpence in the pound. The farmer or 
landowner, as the case may be, will have 
saved £12 Ios. in his outgoings. But if 
the wages of labor are increased twenty- 
five per cent., and he has twenty hands 
on his farm, at an average of 15s. a week, 
it is easy to see that the cost of laber has 
been greatly increased on the one hand, 
and very slightly lessened on the other. 
Still less is he benefited if the charges of 
the poor-law are transferred to the consol- 
idated fund, and he pays income-tax on 
his profits. Much that he has saved, or 
seemed to save, goes ultimately to the 
landowner, and he has to pay the cost 
which has been transferred from his poor- 
rate to the income-tax out of his peculiar 
profits, and from which tax he cannot 
escape. It is wonderful that English 
farmers did not see that when Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote candidly told them that 
the first addition made to the income-tax 
by the present government was due to 
the cost incurred by paying the extra 
charges of the pauper lunatic asylums, 
they were compelled to improve the land- 
lords’ rents at the cost of farmers’ profits. 

The landowner and the farmer have a 
real grievance in the education rate. The 
education of the poor is not the satisfac- 
tion of a local duty, or a beneficial outlay 
to those who pay the charges of such an 
education, It is a national duty, to be 
satisfied partly as a corrective to criminal 
tendencies, partly as a means by which 
the collective security and prosperity of 
the community may be increased. If one 
examines the subject, national education 
is a service done to all alike, and, like the 
public defence, it should be defrayed by 
all alike, in as equitable a manner as is 
possible in taxation. It does not benefit 
the child from a material point of view, 
for if all persons were equally educated, 
no one could earn more wages than be- 
fore, though the intellectual level on which 
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each person would stand would be higher, 
though the moral benefit to the child is 
undoubted. It does not, from the same 
point of view, benefit the parent, for by it 
he is deprived of the child’s earnings, is 
saddled with the cost of the child’s main- 
tenance, and is charged with the amount 
levied for the child’s fees. He may be 
morally bound to get his child educated, 
but he gets no material advantage from 
the compulsion, and for the time, it may 
be, is called upon to undergo a consider- 
able diminution in his traditional re- 
sources. Nor is the employer, especially 
the farmer, benefited. He will have more 
to pay for adult labor, since the laborer’s 
aggregate earnings are lessened; he will 
be deprived of the cheap, but very profit- 
able labor of childhood; and he has to 
pay a considerable sum towards the proc- 
ess which reduces his profits or his 
rents, as the case may be. Nay, he has 
a prospective loss in the process, for if 
education confers any material benefit on 
the recipient, it will be to aid him in find- 
ing the best market for his labor, and 
thereby will take him out of the reach of 
the persons who have been at the pains 
and expense of making the commodity of 
his labor unmarketable to them. 
J. E. THOROLD ROGERs,. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


To Joan’s great satisfaction, Adam ac- 
cepted the hand which Jerrem proffered, 
exchanged a few indifferent remarks, and 
then by degrees sank down into that dis- 
tant coolness more fatal to the re-estab- 
lishment of friendship than an open rup- 
ture is. In answer to some questions put 
by Joan, Jerrem said that he had left 
Jersey on the previous Sunday, and had 
come across in the “ Long Bet” of Caw- 
sand, a vessel apparently engaged in the 
same free trade as the “Lottery.” He 
spoke of the places he had visited and 
the people he had seen, but beyond these 
and like remarks no mention was made as 
to his absence or the cause of his being 
left behind. Eve, who had expected to 
find in Jerrem another stalwart sailor, was 
surprised to see a short, slim young fel- 
low, with a pleasant face and an irresis- 
tible flow of spirits, with which at once 
he seemed to infect every one but Adam, 





who, notwithstanding the efforts made by 
Joan and Eve, continued to sit silent and 
glum, answering the direct questions put 
to him, but refusing to be drawn into the 
general conversation. 

This moodiness, however, was no check 
to Jerrem, who rattled away during the 
whole of supper-time with a volubility 
which increased as the two girls, finding 
their efforts fruitless, resigned themselves 
to being amused, and gradually became 
so engrossed with their merriment and 
banter, that during long lapses of time 
Adam and his ill-humor were forgotten. 
At length the pushing back of his chair 
with unnecessary violence recalled them to 
a sense of his presence; after which he 
got up, took a cigar from his pocket, and, 
leaning across for the candle, held it 
while he proceeded to take a light. 

“Why, you ain’t goin’ out, Adam, to be 
sure?” exclaimed Joan, now fully alive to 
the offence they had given. 

“What?” said Adam, continuing to 
puff away at his cigar. 

“You ain’t goin’ out, not now?” re- 
peated Joan. 

“Yes, I am,” he said, waiting to set 
down the candle before he gave the an- 
swer. “Why? Is there any reason why 
I shouldn’t go?” 

“ No, no reason,” said Joan; “only ’tis 
gettin’ so late, and we two shall be off to 
bed almost directly.” 

“Oh, indeed!” and Adam’s face ex- 
pressed the astonishment he desired to 
imply. “Really, I thought from present 
appearances that you were settled for the 
night.” 

“And why not?” put in Jerrem. “I 
for one am ready to make a night of it. 
Come, what do ’ee say to a brew o’ good 
punch —eh, Joan? Where’s the grog to? 
Out with it, my maid, and let’s draw round 


the fire and have a song;” and, throwing. 


his arm round Joan’s waist, he trolled out 
in an uncommonly musical voice, — 


“?Twas landlady Meg that made such rare flip : 
Pull away, pull away, my hearties ! 
At Wapping she lived, at the sign of the Ship, 
Where tars met m such jolly parties. 
Parties — where tars ——” 


But the remainder of the chorus was 
drowned by the clang of the house-door 
as Adam slammed it violently after him. 

“QO Lord! there’s the fat in the fire 
agen !” exclaimed Joan, despondingly. 

“ Never mind: what’s the odds, so long 
as you’re happy?” laughed Jerrem, pay- 
ing no more heed that the door had been 
slammed by Adam’s exit than if its bolts 
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and bars had been shaken by a gust of 
wind. 

’ “Happy!” echoed Joan in a tone of 
vexation. “Iss, that’s all very fine for 
you, but Eve and me’s had so much o’ it 
as us can carry in wan day: haven’t us, 
Eve? He’d scarce so much as set foot 
inside the doors afore he began with his 
tantrums.” 

“ Blawed out o’ Plymouth in the con- 
trairy wind,” suggested Jerrem, who con- 
tinued to busy himself in stirring the fire, 
putting on the kettle and getting out fresh 
glasses. 

“I wish to goodness, then, ’twould blow 
un back agen,” sighed Joan — “there or 
anywheres, so long as he’d stay till he felt 
a bit more peaceable. I declares you 
may so well try to walk on the edge o’ a 
knife as hope to please him when he’s in 
one o’ those quondaries.” 

“ But what on earth could have angered 
him now?” exclaimed Eve. “ Heseemed 
so sorry that he’d been out of temper he 
quite begged my pardon about it.” 

“Then I say, Joan, let’s you and me ax 
of un to beg our pardons, shall us ?” said 
Jerrem with a comical look. “Lors! 
come along, do,” he added, pointing to a 
low chair which he had placed for her 
next his own, “or afore we gets settled 
us’ll have un back agen. So out with the 
liquor, anyways; and if we can’t get 
punch, give us a drop o’ grog.” 

Joan placed the bottles on the table, 
taking out at the same time the little 
flowered glass which she had previously 
given to Eve. 

“ What do ’ee think?” she said as she 
set it in front of her. “ Till her comed 
here her never so much as tasted spirits 
o’ no kind; and now,” she added, judging 
the surprise she must be occasioning in 
her hearer, “her’s only just put her lips 
to it; so ’tis no good o’ mixin’ nothin’ 
worth drinkin’ for she.” 

“Allright!” said Jerrem: “ you leave 
that tome. I know the sort o’ brew that 
tickles the maidens’ fancy. You won’t 
say no to what I’ll make for ye, miss.” 

“Miss?” laughed Joan. “Why, call 
her Eve, to be sure, Jerrem: her’s so 
much a cousin to ’ee as I be, and,” she 
continued, assuming to whisper, “sent a 
kiss to ’ee too on that letter you haven’t 
a got —same as I did.” 

“Oh, Joan, how can you?” exclaimed 
Eve, her face getting very red and con- 
fused. 

“Come, I like that!” cried Joan. 
“«How could you?’ *Tis truth, though 
—a reg’lar smackin’ one, too, so big 





round as so;” and she pouted up her lips 
into a rosy button, which to Jerrem looked 
so irresistible that, deferring the payment 
he evidently intended making to Eve, he 
made a dart at Joan, thereby affording an 
opportunity for Eve to escape, which she, 
utterly unmindful of her foot, managed to 
effect by running up the stairs, which 
opened out behind her. 

“Her'll be down agen in a minute, I 
reckon,” said Joan. But so long as Joan 
stayed Jerrem was perfectly indifferent as 
to what Eve might do, and, resuming his 
seat and his grog, he tried to entice Joan 
to sit down by his side; but of no avail, 
for Joan, remembering the hurt foot, in- 
sisted on taking the candle to run up- 
stairs and see what Eve was about; and 
when, some minutes later, she returned, 
she informed Jerrem that Eve had gone 
up for good and all, and that she’d only 
come down to say good-night to him. 

“Oh, good-night,” said Jerrem; and 
Joan, knowing by his voice that he was 
not much pleased, endeavored to propi- 
tiate him by making some remark which 
led to an answer and gradually expanded 
into a gossip, the principal topics being 
Eve and Adam. 

Joan had just commenced a whispered 
account of how Adam had burnt the lace 
when a footstep close outside the door 
made her exclaim, “ I say, here he comes: 
I’m bothered if he shall know that her 
ain’t here too;” and with a sudden move- 
ment she blew out the candle, so that when 
Adam opened the door it was to find the 
room empty, while the still bright wick 
and the scampering of footsteps told him 
that it was only at his approach that the 
happy party had taken flight. 

He drew a chair over to the fire and 
flung himself down in no enviable mood, 
debating what course he should take. 
His strong desire was to make Jerrem 
come down and then and there have a set- 
tlement of the long array of aggravations 
which for months had been smouldering 
between them. He regretted beyond 
measure that he had accepted his hand, a 
thing he had resolved not again to do; 
only that, coming upon him suddenly as 
he had done, the desire to avoid another 
outbreak before Eve had made him first 
waver, and finally give way; and his re- 
ward had been that from the moment 
Jerrem appeared Eve had had eyes and 
ears for no one else. Might he not have 
known it would be so? Had he ever 
cared for the affection of any thing or 
person but Jerrem had stepped in be- 
tween them? That birthright of moth- 
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er’s love which, whole and undivided,’ 
should have been his and only his, Jerrem 
had stolen from him: that first place in 
his father’s heart Jerrem had ousted him 
from, so that the want of tolerance he 
often showed toward the old man’s fail- 
ings sprang as much from wounded van- 
ity as from wounded morality. Did he 
single out a companion, Jerrem lured him 
away; if he made an acquaintance, Jerrem 
captivated him from his side; the very 
dog that Adam called his own Jerrem 
could entice from his heels; and if he 
chose to put forth his arts among the 
crew, Adam’s sound reasoning and com- 
mon-sense arguments were as idle words 
poured into deaf ears. 

Was this to go on forever? And as 
the question rose up in his mind before 
his eyes there shaped itself a face which, 
though but lately seen, had so mirrored 
itself in Adam’s heart that its presence 
seemed reflected in every thought, its 
power felt in every action. Hitherto he 
had refused to ask the name of this spell, 
which by turns galled him like a yoke and 
then hung lightly as a chain of roses ; but 
now his ears tingled with the sound, and 
every pulse that beat proclaimed its name 
was love. And was this new-born hap- 
piness to be wrenched away and torn 
aside by one whose shallow nature had 
no depth to shelter more than a passing 
passion? No,no—a thousand times no! 
Rather would he pluck his heart out by 
the roots than run the risk of such a dan- 
ger, the dim shadow of which so frenzied 
him that, unmindful of all else but the 
tumult of his thoughts, he started from 
his chair and paced the room with hurried 
steps, while those above, listening to the 
sound, drew each his or her own conclu- 
sion — Joan’s cup of bitterness sweetened 
by the thought that at last Adam could 
be made to suffer; Eve’s heart swelling 
with delight as she grew more conscious 
of her power; Jerrem’s weak nature 
quickened into firm resolve that if Adam 
was fairly caught, he’d have a game with 
Eve too, and repay the many stings which 
Adam’s way of doing right so often made 
him smart and writhe under. 

Headstrong, impetuous, led by any one 
he was with, kind-hearted to a fault, gen- 
erous to excess, Jerrem’s virtues led him 
into more evils than most men’s vices do. 
He was as wax in the hand of friend or 
foe, and was easily persuaded to follow 
the lead of the companion who humored 
him most completely. Adam prided him- 
self on never having stooped to gain an 
influence over Jerrem —a very false mat- 





ter of gratulation, as, had he done so, he 
might ‘have turned him from much folly 
and many a vicious habit. For Jerrem, 
rattle-brained as he seemed, had enough 
good sense to perceive and even to ad- 
mire —although he could not emulate — 
Adam’s good qualities, and a word of 
persuasion from him would have often 
conquered where a dictatorial rebuke only 
inflamed. Latterly, their differences had 
been more open and more frequent, and 
the discord was kept up by Jerrem’s 
habit of shirking all allusion to an un- 
pleasant subject, and positively refusing, 
when the cause of offence had once 


passed by, to give or receive any further” 


explanation of it. 

Jerrem could part with a man one day 
in the middle of a towering rage, and 
meet him the next with a pleasant smile, 
a shake of the hand, as if nothing had 
happened —a great proof, as his friends 
thought, of a forgiving disposition, while 
in reality, the disposition to forgive was 
very trifling in comparison with his ina- 
bility to retain: he could no more keep 
up anger than he could maintain silence, 
prudence, or any of those numerous 
“new leaves” which he resolved to turn 
over one hour and forgot all about the 
next. 

Adam, on the contrary, had no power 
to throw off an annoyance: it rankled 
and stuck by him until the matter of it 
was cleared up or atoned for; and, though 
a year might elapse before an opportunity 
occurred, when it did occur his mind re- 
verted at once to the quarrel, and his 
manner betrayed the consciousness of 
its presence. Born with that love of his 
native place which reigns supreme in 
every true Cornishman’s heart, Adam’s 
early ambition had been full of schemes 
for the prosperity and regeneration of 


Polperro; and as year by year these as-- 


pirations faded away in the certainty that 
nothing short of a miracle could chenge 
either place or people, he grew to have 
less sympathy for failings he had noshare 
in, and less toleration for follies he had 
no temptation to. 

Noting his unpopularity, it stung him 
to the quick to see the difference made 
between Jerrem and himself —Jerrem 
welcomed, made much of, screened, con- 
fided in, while he was only sought when 
an arbitrator was needed; never wel- 
comed except some advice was wanted; 
seldom trusted but when betrayal else- 
where was feared —a popularity utterly 
valueless while Jerrem held the strong- 
hold of favor, for the jealous heart has in 
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no way changed since envious Haman 
counted all as naught so long as Morde- 
cai the Jew sat at the king’s gate. 

“’Twas all along o’ his head being 
crammed up with a passel o’ book-larn- 
in’,” was the verdict pronounced on Adam 
by the Polperro folk, who, while they 
shoont no predilection for his society, 
could not refrain from compassionating 
him. A man who didn’t, seemingly, care 
much for badger-baiting, dog-fighting, rat- 
hunting, wouldn’t drink and seldom 
fought, — what rational enjoyment was 
there left for him? So well not make 
money at all as not to know how to spend 
it when you had made it. “’Twasa com- 
plete iadesment on old Zebedee’s pride,” 
they said, “and prettily he was payin’ for 
it now, ’stid o’ bringin’ up the boy in the 
way he should go. For to stick by his 
boat and stand by his cargo, fight fair and 
die game, was all the larnin’a Polperro 
lad needed; and if that t’achin didn’t 
make a man of him, nothing to be larnt 
out of books would.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DISTRACTED by thoughts which even 
in sleep still held possession of his mind, 
Adam gladly hailed the dawn, and, rising 
with it, went out soon after to see if as 
yet there was any news of the “ Lottery.” 

e was anxious to secure the immediate 
services of Dicky Snobnose, an itinerant 
vender of earthenware — or clome, as it 
is thereabouts called —who was usually 
engaged to dispose of the smuggled por- 
celain, which, as “rale Injee Chinee,” was 
held at that time in great repute. Lost- 
withiel was the usual market, and thither, 
concealed away under coarse basins and 
jugs, Dicky carried it himself, or, if of too 
weighty a load for his basket, packed it 
carefully in the panniers of the sturdy 
donkey which he carefully led along. 

Adam found that the fisher portion of 
the village was already astir, and round 
and about the quay various preparations 
were in progress. The sea was smooth 
and encircled by a dark-blue ridge of 
boundary, over which clouds heavy and 
lowering spread out in a leaden stretch 
toward the shore, there to meet the mists 
which still hung thick, clinging to the 
cliffs and obscuring all but their tall heads 
from view. The few boats which the 
dawn had found close in shore had man- 
aged to round the Peak, and now lay 
dotted here and there about the little har- 
bor, waiting to clear out the fish which 
they had been the best part of the night 
engaged in catching. ‘he men lounged 
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over the sides calling to one another, 
hearing and telling of their luck or their 
lack of it. The boys swung idly on the 
bowsprits, daring their fellows to various 
feats of venture. The lookers-on gazed 
idly from the quay, giving now and again 
vent to an abstracted whistle in the vague 
hope of bringing the wind and bettering 
the stagnation of affairs. 

Placing himself on a vantage-point, 
Adam addressed the man nearest within 
hearing, and, making a trumpet of his 
hands, shouted out an inquiry whether he 
had seen or heard any word of the “ Lot- 
tery.” No, he had not, but he’d pass the 
word and ask if the others had; the 
result of which was an answer returned 
that the “ Lottery ” was just outside, only 
waiting for a bit of a breeze to bring her 
in. His supposition thus confirmed, 
Adam determined to seek Dicky Snob- 
nose without further delay, and, going 
across to the Three Pilchards, he found 
that word had been left on the previous 
evening that Dicky had gone to Lansallos, 
where he would remain until the next day. 

The morning was clearing up with a 
promise of brightness, so without doubt 
the “ Lottery” would make all speed to 
get in; and as Adam had made arrange- 
ments for their store of spirits to be taken 
away, it was expedient to get the more 
fragile cargo off their hands with as little 
delay as possible. His best plan would 
be to set off for Lansallos at once, and, 
as he should have to pass the mill on his 
way, he could easily get breakfast with 
his aunt, and thus avoid the unpleasant- 
ness which might not improbably attend 
another home-meal. By crossing the 
green he escaped again passing the house, 
and came at once upon the road to Crum- 
plehorne, his pace quickening as the rec- 
ollection of the previous night’s walk rose 
up vividly to disturb him. Already over 
Hard Head the sun had made a rift in 
the sky. The hoarfrost, changed into 
drops of dew, hung trembling on each 
blade of grass ; the slowly dispelling mist 
curled itself into long wreaths of smoke, 
which, creeping up the hillside, vanished 
into space; the dripping leaves held up 
their heads; the shivering birds set up a 
feeble chirrup; and Adam, touched by 
soft memories and the cheering prospect 
of a brighter day, felt the gloom which 
had oppressed him lifted up, his spirits 
heightened ; and, throwing off the shad- 
ows which had hitherto clouded his face, 
he was able to present himself before 
Mrs. Tucker with a manner which gave 
rise to no suspicion on her part that she 
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was indebted to aught else but the con- 
venient situation of the mill for the pleas- 
ure of his visit. 

“Well, I’m sure!” she said as they 
seated themselves at the well-spread table. 
“’Twouldp’t have bin not expectin’ so 
very much if Joan and Eve had got up for 
once and gived ’ee yer breakfast, ’stead o’ 
— in their beds till nobody knows 
when. But there! young people’s all 
alike now — up when they oft to be abed, 
and abed when they oft to be up.” 

“Well, they were kept up a bit late last 
night,” said Adam by way of excuse: 
“one thing was, that we were late home 
for coming back from seeing Jessie Brad- 
don. On her way Eve managed to give 
a twist to her foot.” 

“Well, I hope to goodness, then, that 
Joan had got some lily-leaves to lay to it, 
though ’twould be nothin’ more than I 
should look for to be told her’d nothin’ in 
the house to fly to.” 

*«“T don’t know, I’m sure, what they did 
to it,” said Adam carelessly: “it seemed 
rather bad at first, but I s’pose the pain 
went off, for she didn’t appear to be doing 
anything to it.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Tucker, with a little 
nod of contempt, “ I’ve allays heerd say 
that town-folks is capital hands at cryin’ 
out afore they’m hurted. What do ’ee 
think o’ yer cousin then, Adam ?” 

Adam felt devoutly thankful that under 
cover of arranging the contents of his 
plate (which his aunt in her hospitality 
had over-bountifully filled), he could avoid 
meeting her scrutinizing gaze. 

“Oh, I think she’s well enough, so far 
as maidens go,” he said at length. 

“ Ah, you may well say ‘as far as they 
go,’” repeated Mrs. Tucker, “ for there’s 
but few o’ them worth much, I b’lieve, 
nowadays, and I’m often checked from 
findin’ more fault with Joan than I do by 
the thought that where you see one bet- 
ter there’s twenty that’s worse.” 

“Oh, Joan’s well enough,” said Adam 
heartily: “nobody need find much fault 
with her. If half the women in the world 
were as good as Joan, there’d be double 
as many men with lighter hearts.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you only 
speak the truth there,” returned Mrs. 
Tucker, complacently, “for ’tis more her 
heedless ways than any harm that her’s 
got in her; and for that reason I’m 
pleased to see Eve so steady, and not one 
one o” your —— giglets, such as I 
could name a dozen for here — rather too 


steady, I fancy, for the carryin’ out o’ 
uncle’s scheme.” 
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“Scheme? What scheme?” asked 
Adam. 

“Why, don’t ’ee mind uncle’s sayin’ 
that she and Jerrem must make a match 
of it?” 

“Jerrem?” repeated Adam sharply. 
“ Father ’ud much better hold his tongue 
about such things. Jerrem can find a 
wife, I dare say, without father helping 
him to look for one.” 

“Oh, well, there was no harm meant,” 
returned Mrs. Tucker; “and, so far as 
that goes, I was so much in fault as your 
father. For Eve’s a unprovided-for girl, 
you know, Adam, and as Jerrem’s made 
to share in everythin’ pretty much as if 
he was a son, I don’t see, for my part, 
why he shouldn’t have the keepin’ o’ one 
o’ the family for it.” 

“He’s welcome, so far as I go, to all 
father chooses to do for him,” said Adam, 
“but if I’m to be asked I’d rather he 
looked out for a wife somewheres else. I 
think our family’s had pretty well enough 
of him without that.” 

“Ah, and so do I too,” replied Mrs. 
Tucker, bristling up. “ There’s a way 0’ 
doin’ things, and a way o’ overdoin’ things, 
and Jerrem’s feet was never measured 
for the shoes he stands in. But there! 
your poor mother was as blind as ever 
your father is, and, if ’tis possible, more 
wrapped up, so that I never got nothin’ 
but black looks from both of ’em if ever I 
said a word against it.” 

“He’s been made too much of alto- 
gether,” said Adam conclusively. “ How- 
ever, I s’pose if parents choose to set up 
a stranger before their own son, they’ve a 
right to; only let it end there. I wouldn’t 
advise Jerrem to try on any more of these 
cutting-out games with me.” 

“And I don’t wonder at ’ee sayin’ so, 
then,” said Mrs. Tucker sympathetically, 
“ for the trodden worm will turn.” : 

“ Ah, I don’t know that there’s much 0’ 
the worm about me,” laughed Adam grim- 
ly, “but there’s a touch of a tar-brush 
which might make a man think twice be- 
fore he fell foul of me.” And, rising 
from the table, he pushed back his chair 
and put an end to the conversation by 
saying that he should have to be off now. 

‘And you'll tell Joan not to forget that 
I haven’t got a match to my basin yet?” 
said Mrs. Tucker as Adam nodded his 
good-bye. 

“Best come down and match it your- 
self,” said Adam. ‘And Sam here may 
stand a chance of that neckerchief I 
heard promised him so long ago—eh, 
Sammy?” 
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Sammy’s callow countenance expressed 
his approbation. Following Adam out, 
he said, “I was a-manin’ to come down. 
Not about the handkercher, though,” he 
added with a chuckle. 

“ What, then?” said Adam absently. 

“ Tosee Eve,” replied Sammy. “ Capen 
Triggs to Fowey axed me, if so be he 
gived it to me, whether or no I’d give it 
to she, and I said ‘ Iss, I would.” 

“You would what?” said Adam, turn- 
ing round so sharply that Sammy, who 
always walked a step or two behind, was 
forced to avoid him by giving a sudden 
dodge on one side. 

“Why — why,” stammered Sammy, 
“tell her *bout the chap to London— 
how he’s allays agoin’ to un axin’ if hers 
a got down all safe and that, and whether 
her likes it or no, and whether her bain’t 
soon a-comin’ back agen, and so on.” 

‘“* What’s he called?” asked Adam. 

“ Nothin’ that I knows by, but her can 
tell ee, cos he seed her aboard the ‘ Mary 
Jane.’” 

“ Here, you come along with me,” said 
Adam, holding the gate open to make sure 
of Sam passing through. “ Now,” he said 
authoritatively, “tell me from the begin- 
ning what di Gem Triggs say, eh?” 

Sammy, who held Adam in the greatest 
awe, began to feel very uncomfortable. 
“?Twarn’t no fault o’ mine,” he whined 
out in an injured tone. 

“Who said it was?” said Adam testily. 
“ Fault of yours? of course not: nobody’s 
finding fault with you. All I want to 
know is, what did Triggs say?” 

“ Awh!” said Sammy, greatly relieved. 
“ Well, then, so far as I can I'll tell ’ee 
how it was.” 

And with a large amount of circumlocu- 
tion he related that Captain Triggs had 
told him to tell Eve that the young man 
who saw her off had been down twice to 
the wharf to inquire if he’d heard any: 
word of how she was getting on, and that 
he, Captain Triggs, had promised him 
that if he got a chance he’d send and tell 
her that a few lines from herself would be 
acceptable. 

“And that was all?” said Adam, fixing 
a searching gaze on Sammy. 

Sammy nodded his head. 
word,” he said decisively. 

“All right! Then, now look here: 
don’t you say anything about it, but leave 
it to me to tell er myself, and I’ll see 
you get your neckerchief all right, and, if 
you can keep a silent tongue, something 
else that I’ve got stowed away some- 
wheres at home.” 


“ Every 
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“T woan’t quit a single word to no liv- 
in’ sawl,” said Sammy solemnly, his face 
beaming with anticipation. “1 reckon,” 
he added with a confidential wink at 
Adam, “that thuckee chap’s her baw, 
doan’t you?” 

Adam did not answer, but the look 
which came into his face as he made a 
half-step forward sent Sammy back into 
the hedge, where he remained, apparently 
paralyzed, until with an effort at control 
Adam swung himself round and rapidly 
walked away, heedless of aught but the 
tumult of emotion which the slightest 
word of Eve seemed now to stir up within 
him. 

Ever since this fever had set in Adam 
had been torn by a hundred doubts and 
contradictions. While absent the idle 
moments of each day seemed spent in 
testing the sincerity of this sudden pas- 
sion. Was it real? wouldit last? Until 
the weight of fear that another might step 
in had cast down the scale and left no 
further room for doubt or reason the bal- 
ance had seemed undecided. But now, 
added to Adam’s former anxiety, had 
come the suspicion conjured up by Sam- 
my Tucker’s tale. 

Surely it could not be that Eve had left 
her heart behind, already given to anoth- 
er’s keeping? The thought turned Adam 
sick. Recalling to his mind the words he 
once had jested on, about her never being 
a sailor’s wife, he asked himself, Could 
there be more in this than he had thought ? 
An ugly look came into Adam's face, and 
for a while he let a battle rage between a 
voice which said no girl would look at 
him as she had looked unless she held 
her love in her own keeping, and one that 
argued with a bitter sneer that women 
were alike, and all were false. Yes, all 
but Eve; for love soon triumphed over 
doubt, and, growing pitiful, called reason 
to its aid, which quickly showed that after 
all this man in London might be but a 
friend —that is, on Eve’s part, for, with 
the bias of a lover’s mind, Adam refused 
to think that any man could look on Eve’s 
face and not grow covetous that she’ 
should be his own; and for this reason 
he would show her that the answering of 
inquiries like these had best be left in 
other hands than hers; and then, out of 
the talk that would arise from this, the 
task of warning her would prove an easy 
one, and her friend’s case become a peg 
on which to hang the cautions he wished 
to give, although he shrank from nam- 
ing Jerrem as the cause of these being 
given. 
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Adam was still seemingly engrossed in 
these reflections when instinct made him 
stop, and he found himself in front of a 
long, rickety gate leading to the rather 
decayed-looking farmhouse at which it 
was Dicky Snobnose’s habit to stay. For 
several minutes Adam had to stand still, 
trying to pull himself back into the every- 
day things of life. Why was he here? 
what had he come for? But before the 
questions were well asked the errand was 
recalled, and he was able to put the nec- 
essary inquiries to the girl who was 
somewhat lazily watching the scramble 
for food between two lean, long-bodied 

igs. 

Oe Here I be, maister,” shouted a voice 
beyond ; and, turning, Adam saw Dicky 
making toward him through the accumu- 
lation of slush and dirt with which the 
house was surrounded. 

» Adam began to give his instructions, 
under the hope that Dicky, supposing he 
had merely come to deliver these, would 
allow him to depart without accompany- 
ing him—a vain delusion, soon dispelled 
by the assurance that he knowed he 
should be wanted, and so had been taking 
it easy until he was fetched. Adam saw 
that the companionship was unavoidable ; 
and so, with as good a show of grace as 
could be given by his sullen acquies- 
cence, the two men set off at a brisk pace 
on their road back to Polperro. 

Dicky, a short, thick-set fellow between 
forty and fifty, had his sturdy person ren- 
dered conspicuous by a startling waist- 
coat of red-and-yellow-flowered velvet, the 
make of which, as regarded flaps and 
pockets, carried one back for at least half 
acentury. Dicky was a general favorite, 
and, on account of the store of gossip he 
was always in possession of, accustomed 
to be treated with no ordinary considera- 
tion. His itinerant calling afforded him 
grand opportunities of collecting news, 
and they had not gone far before, with 
the good-natured intent of enlivening 
the walk, he began retailing some of 
these to Adam, but all to no purpose: 
Adam evinced not the slightest inter- 
est, and as it gradually began to dawn 
upon Dicky that his eloquence was 
being thrown away he too relapsed into 
silence. 

“1 b’lieve I was roused up a trifle too 
early this morning,” said Adam by way of 
apology. 

“Awh!” returned Dicky, “I was a- 
reckonin’ that ’twas sommat arter that 
fashion. It don’t seem to accord with ’ee 


overmuch, neither.” 
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‘“No,” said Adam. “I had a stiffish 
day yesterday, and I expect I sha’n’t have 
much time for keepin’ my hands in my 
pockets to-day.” 

“ For why, thin?” 

“Oh, ’tisn’t the china—I know you 
can manage all that— but they’re comin’ 
to clear the liquor off from our place.” 

“ Awh!” and Dicky drew in his breath 
in signification of his appreciation, “‘them’s 
the times! I minds bein’ at plenty of 
’em afore now — brandy, rum, so much 
and more than you like to call for: 
nothin’ scarce but watter. That’s what’s 
up, is it?” he added with visible vexa- 
tion. “Soas! but I wishes I warn’t a- 
startin’: it’s ‘nuff to make anybody poor- 
tempered to know they’m missin’ such a 
game as that’s like to be.” 

“I wish the whole concern was at the 
devil!” exclaimed Adam passionately, 
the thought of how Eve might be affected 
by such coarse revelry coming with all 
its force before him. 

“ Divil!” echoed Dicky — “ how divil! 
Awh, my dear,” he continued reprovingly, 
“you might find somefin’ wus to wish he 
than a cargo o’ good liquor. Why, what 
d’ee mane by such words — eh?” 

“Mean? That I’m sick o’ this ever- 
lasting drinking,” said Adam: “ what 
good does it do to a man?” 

“ Waz-al, that depends on how yot car- 
ries what you takes,” said Dicky senten- 
tiously. “I know you’m but a poor ship 
to put a good cargo into, though why 
it should be so, seein’ you was abroft up 
to it, 1 can’t say. But there!” he added, 
after some reflection, “’tis the same with 
mate as ’tis with drink: some can’t abide 
thickee and t’other man can’t touch 
thuckee. Now, I’m none o’ that sort, 
thank the Lord for it! I’m a regular epi- 
coor, I be: I can ate and drink anything, 
I can: and that’s as it should be, and 
what man was intended for.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


From the time she discovered Adam’s 
absence Eve had felt very uneasy. She 
had wakened with the desire of being pro- 
pitiatory, and had come down-stairs de- 
termined to make some amends for the 
now-repented-of behavior of the previous 
night. As Adam was the earliest riser 
in the house, no surprise was felt at his 
being already out of doors, but when the 
hour of breakfast came, had passed, and 
yet no sign of Adam, Eve hazarded vari- 
ous surmises as to what could have possi- 
bly become of him — surmises which Joan 
dismissed with the comforting assurance 
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that wherever he was he was all right, as 
with all his tantrums he had never yet 
been known to quarrel with his meat. 

Disposed to be critical, Eve could not 
refrain from thinking that Joan took the 
matter somewhat too indifferently, and 
at the same time she felt rather vexed 
with her for being so engrossed by Jer- 
rem’s wants and Jerrem’s rattle, for as 
such, in her present mood, she designated 
the light-hearted conversation with which 
he again tried to entertain them. Eve 
was in no humor for fun and banter, and 
the continuous flow of joke and laughter 
jarred upon and ruffled her temper. It 
was with a sigh of positive relief that she 
at length saw Jerrem take his departure, 
only, however, to return again some ten 
minutes later with the welcome intelli- 
gence that the “ Lottery ” was coming in 
and was already in sight. Full of excite- 
ment at the news, Joan caught up her hat to 
run out and get first sight of Uncle Zebe- 
dee, but, although pressed to accompany 
her, Eve declined, pleading her lame foot 
as a reason for keeping quiet. 

Seeing she had stayed at home for the 
sake of rest, Eve might have been ex- 
pected to remain sitting quietly still; in- 
stead of which, no sooner did she feel 
herself relieved from observation than 
she got up and began wandering hither 
and thither with a purposeless air — fidget- 
ing first with one thing and then another, 
sometimes listening, sometimes starting, 
until finally she went over to the window, 
and, leaning against it, stood peering out 
with looks of anxious expectancy. Sud- 
denly the inconsistency of this behavior 
seemed to strike her, and with a resolute 
movement she turned away, found her 
workbox, took out her work, and seated 
herself with the evident determination of 
forcing herself to employment. The oc- 
cupation, associated as it was with home, 
sent her thoughts thither: an undefined 
feeling of emotion seemed to stir her in- 
most self as, threading the mazes of that 
bygone life, memory brought back the 
past, and with it the thought of Reuben 
May —the love he had shown, the hopes 
he had formed, the promises they had 
exchanged. “I'll write at once,” she 
thought, the recollection of the delayed 
letter coming to her aid, “and tell him 
now that already I know I never shall go 
back away from hove again, because —— ” 
And here a pause came, and, either that 
she saw or sought a solution to her mo- 
tives, she sat dreaming on with half-closed 
eyes, her hands, from which the work soon 
slipped, idly, resting in her lap. 
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Deaf to the noises that were going on 
around, Eve was roused by a fresh sound: 
a hand had been laid upon the latch. 
She started up: it was Adam. “Oh, 
Adam! why, wherever have you been? 
We couldn’t think what had become of 
you,” she exclaimed in stammering con- 
fusion. 

“Isn’t there any word of father yet?” 
said Adam in a voice that sounded harsh 
and abrupt, while his eyes, which ignored 
her presence, looked round the room as if 
expecting his question to be answered by 
some one else. 

“Yes, the ship’s coming in,” said Eve, 
“and Joan and Jerrem have gone to look 
at her.” 

“Are you by yourself, then?” asked 
Adam without any modulation of his 
voice. 

“Yes, but I can get you whatever you 
want: the things are all here for your 
breakfast. Shall I make some ready for 
rou ? ” 

. Adam vouchsafed no answer, but turn- 
ing at once to a man who, she now saw, 
had been standing behind him, he said 
something which Eve could not hear: 
then, without casting so much as a look 
in her direction, he stepped backward and 
pulled to the door; after which, to Eve’s 
amazement, she saw him and his compan- 
ion pass by the window. 

Was it possible that he was gone? 

Eve ran to the side of the window 
which commanded the longest stretch 
and craned her neck to look after them. 
Yes, they were no longer in sight, and 
at the fact the tears of disappointment 
rose into her eyes. 

Why was he treating her like that? 
What had she done to offend him? 

Under the fear of his displeasure Eve’s 
heart sank as it had never done before; 
for, though she had had a presentiment 
that he was not pleased, she had in no 
way expected to see the grave change 
betrayed in Adam’s face and voice. 
Could it be because of this or that? 

Eve was racking her brain with fifty 
suggestions when “click” went the latch. 
Adam had returned, and this time, clos- 
ing the door after him, he drew the bolt 
and fastened it: then he came over and 
stood in front of Eve, not speaking to 
her, but looking with an expression which 
made her throw aside her coyness and 
say, “Oh, Adam, I’m so glad you have 
come back! You ain’t angry with me, are 
you? When ~ went away without 
speaking like that, I thought I had of- 
fended you.” 
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“And if you had,” said Adam, half 
questioningly, “ you wouldn’t care ?” 

“You have no right to say that — un- 
less,” she added, raising her soft brown 
eyes to’ his face, “you want to make me 
say that I should care.” 

Adam threw his arms round her, and 
holding her so that he could look into her 
face, he said, “ Give me your promise to 
come out with me some time this even- 
ing: ’tis no use beginning to ask what I 
want to now, because the others will be 
back at any minute. But so soon as this 
bustle is over promise me that you'll listen 
to what I’ve got to say. I must tell it to 
you before Bm sleep to-night; ’twould 
send me wild to pass another twenty-four 
hours like this last has been.” 

“Tt must not be for very far,” said 
Eve, by way of not seeming too ready to 
comply, “because, though my foot isn’t 
painful, it is stiff.” 

“T’ll see you sha’n’t go too far,” said 
Adam, straining to keep down by com- 
monplace replies the words he longed to 
speak. “’Tis hard to bring myself to 
stay till then,” he added, relieving a little 
of his pent-up emotion by a long-drawn 
sigh, “only I’m fearing that the rest will 
come. Ah,” he exclaimed as Joan’s voice 
was heard outside, “here they are: I was 
sure they wouldn’t be long. So’tis this 
evening, remember, and that seals the 
promise.” 

“Oh——” But Eve had to swallow 
down the remainder of her protest, for, 
the bolt having been quietly drawn, the 
door opened and admitted Joan, who, fol- 
lowed by Dicky Snobnose, had come back 
to put the things aside and get a clear 
space ready for the arrival of the china. 

The expression upon Adam’s face, 
combined with the information which 
Dicky had just imparted, satisfied Joan 
that nothing more than the hope of doing 
a good stroke of business had caused 
Adam’s absence, and without hesitation 
she said, “Why, Adam, whatever made 
’ee start off like that this mornin’, without 
a bite or sup inside ’ee? There wasn’t 
no occasion forit. I’m sure you’d only 

t to say the word and breakfast ’ud ha’ 

in ready.” 

“ Oh, I took care of myself,” said Adam 
cheerily: “I had a capital breakfast up to 
mill with yer mother. I wanted to see 


her, so it all fitted in.” 

“ There, now!” exclaimed Joan : “ didn’t 
I tell ’ee he wouldn’t forget number wan? 
Eve,” she said, turning to Adam, “ would 
keep on thinkin’ you'd started off to Looe, 
or gone back to Dock or somewheres: 
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her couldn’t ate her own breakfast, ’cos I 
believe her thought you’d got none.” 

Adam stole a glance which told his 
ratitude, while Eve, with a little con- 
usion, said, “Oh, I suppose it’s from 
being in London that I can’t bear people 
to be away without knowing where they 
are. There,” she added, laughing, “they 
would have sent the bellman after you, 
and had you cried.” 

“Lord save us from they London 
ways!” said Dicky with an ominous 
shake of the head. “I’ve bin hearin’ a 
goodish bit o’ talk o’ late about the things 
they goes on with up there, and I can’t 
say it ’zackly chimes in with my voos 0’ 
what’s right and fitty. But there!” he 
added, catching sight of Adam’s face, 
“that’s axin’ pardon, miss, for being so 
bould as to spake my mind afore you, 
who’s comed frae the place; though I 
dessay, if the truth was spoken, you’m 
glad enough to be where you bain’t 
scrooged up for elbow-room, and ’s able 
to draw a breath o’ air without waitin’ 
your turn to do it in. Awh! ’twouldn’t 
suit me at all, that wouldn’t; and so long 
as King George don’t send word he can’t 
do no longer without me no ways, you 
won’t catch Dicky I up to London.” 

“ Uncle’s all but in,” said Joan, turning 
to Adam, “and Jerrem’s waitin’ down to 
quay, so that they'll bring the things off 
to wance. I didn’t count ’pon this rout- 
out comin’ yet whiles, for don’t ’ee mind, 
Eve, ’tis to-day us promised we was to go 
up to Aunt Hepzibah’s?” 

“ Well, why not go, then?” returned 
Adam: “there’s nothin’ to keep you here.” 

“ What! and uncle just comed back? 
Well, you’m a nice one, I must say! 
Who’s goin’ to look after folks and see 
they have all they wants to ate and drink? 
Not you, I’ll lay a wager.” 

“You're pretty right there,” said Adam ; 
“but because you care to be here is no 
reason for Eve’s staying. It'll be nothin 
to suit her taste, I’msure of that, and Tad 
very much rather she was out of it all; 
*tisn’t fitting company for women.” 

“Lord save us!” exclaimed Joan, her 
quick temper rising: “how mighty par- 
ticklar we’m growed all to wance! The 
time ain’t so very far off when nothin’ 
could be done right if Joan wasn’t here 
to look after it all. Not fittin’ company 
for women! Well, I never! What d’ee 
call me, then? Ain’t I a woman, that 
you’ve tooked all this time to find out 
who ’tis fit to knaw, and who ’tisn’t? 
Things is comin’ to a nice pass, I 
think!” 
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“Oh, Joan!” exclaimed Eve, “you 
mustn’t take it like that. Adam means 
us both, of course. Why, didn’t you tell 
me yourself what quarrelling and fighting 
went on when these men came to take 
away the spirits? You said you'd give 
anything to be out of it all.” 

“ Sayin’s wan thing and manin’ it’s an- 
other,” said Joan, sulkily. “ But there! 
go if you like: I don’t want to hinder ’ee. 
And you can tell Aunt Hepzibah that 
Adam’s sent ’ee up so’s you sha’n’t be 
hurted by the company we keeps down 
here. I’m sure,” she added, turning 
round to Adam fiercely, “I wonders you 
let her bide so much with me. I shouldn’t, 
if I was you.” 

“Oh, Joan!” and Eve’s voice and face 
expressed the pain these hasty words 
gave her. “I’m sure you don’t mean 
what you say.” 

“Iss 1 do, every word; and no wonder, 
neither. I knew you’m chaney and I’m 
clome, without he rammin’ it down my 
throat all day long.” 

Adam gave a little shake of the head 
toward Eve, as if to say Joan’s present 
disposition was hopeless, and, feeling 
things might right themselves better if 
he was absent, he said something about 
the “Lottery,” and stepped out to stroll 
down toward the quay. 

Dicky, who had been keeping in the 
background, utterly unable to compre- 
hend’ the ground of this contention, 
watched Adam out of sight, and then 
broke out with, “ Awh, Joan Hocken, my 
dear, you’m everybody’s friend, you be: 
couldn’t ’ee consave no ways 0’ puttin’ 
the carryin’ away o’ this gashly auld 
chaney off till to-morrow? ’Tis beyond 
bearin’ to lave now when such doin’s is 
comin’ on. What d’ee say toit,eh? I'll 
answer to be sober ’nuf by twelve o’clock 
to the furthermost, and that ’ud be heaps 
o’ time to make the journey in.” 

“I can’t do nothin’ to help ’ee,” 
Joan curtly: “’tis no good axin’ me.” 

“ Now, doan’t ’ee say that,” continued 
Dicky in his most coaxing voice. ‘ Come, 
now, let’s see if us can’t schame it out 
together, for ’tis ’nuf to send anybody 
mazed to knaw they’m turnin’ their backs 
on such a trate as this. Lors! I minds 
the last wan that I was to as if ’twas yes- 
terday. ’Twas up to Capen Johns’s: there 
was brandy for the axin’, and rum swim- 
min’ ’bout like watter. A load o’ the kegs 
got busted accidental for the puppose, 
and ’twas catch who could, some of ’em 
in their hands and some in their shoes, 
till we was aall drunk together, rowlin’ 


said 
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’bout the roads and singin’, and I don’t 
know what. Nor nobody to tell, neither, 
for there was norra wan sober ’mongst 
us. 

** Well, you needn’t look for that here,” 
said Joan sharply; “Adam’ll keep too 
good a lookout for that.” 

“Iss, I reckon,” said Dicky with a 
knowing wink; “that’s if he ain’t doubled 
by Jerrem. Do ’ee mind the trick Mais- 
ter Jerrem played last May, when he got 
un away and served the quay all round 
while he was agone? Awh, jimmery! 
wasn’t there a kick-up when Adam comed 
back! He was poor-tempered and no 
mistake. And that ’minds me,” he ex- 
claimed with an energetic movement of 
his fist: “I'll seek out Jerrem to wance, 
and tell him what ’tis I’m aimin’ at. Pll 
bet a guinea toa brass farden but, if ’tis 
to be done, he’ll wark the oracle for me.” 

Joan waited for him to get clear of the 
door; then, going into the front room, 
where Eve was sitting, she said, “ Don’t 
think nothin’ o’ what I said just now, 
Eve: ’twas only to tease Adama bit. I 
meant ’ee to go to Aunt Hepzibah’s all 
the time, for you’d only be in the way 
here if you was to stay.” 

“ Not if I could help you, Joan.” 

“Tss, but you can’t help me: ’sides 
which, they’m a rough lot, and, as Adam 
says, not fit women’s company. I’d go 
too if ’twasn’t for uncle; but if he gets a 
little bit overtook, Adam’s got no patience 
with un, and there’s no more trustin’ to 
Jerrem than if he was a child. ’Sides 
which, when the drink’s on they two’s 
sure to sail in one boat.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE IRISH SMALL FARMER. 


THE small farmer is generally found in 
the more remote and barren parts of the 
country. Over all the midland counties 
he is hardly to be seen. To persons ac- 
customed to the rural aspect of the west 
of Ireland the appearance of the central 
counties, particularly of Meath, West- 
meath, and Kildare, is at first sight most 
depressing. There we see field opening 
into field, the fences having been for the 
most part thrown down, and here and 
there in that houseless, hamletless region 
great herds of cattle feeding. In these 
tracts one thinks instinctively of the 
prairie. Over all Ireland grazing and 
dairy-farming has been hitherto more 
remunerative than tillage, but in many 
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parts of the country, particularly towards 
the west, the soil will not yield grass un- 
less it is from time to time tilled. In 
these rich midland counties, however, the 
soil is actually richer by not being broken 
up, and there is no check to the creation 
of vast grazing-farms and dairy-farms save 
the difficulty of evicting the still extant 
tenantry. 

In the west, however, the system of 
small farms is in full swing. Unless the 
ground is periodically tilled it will inevi- 
tably revert to a state of nature, and will 
grow only rushes or coarse grass unfit for 
the feeding of cattle. There, therefore, 
the creation of J/atifundia has been 
checked. The Irish grazier takes land 
simply for grazing purposes; his capital 
and skill and hopes of profit are confined 
purely to that operation. Therefore, in 
those parts of the country in which tillage 
is necessary to preserve the sweetness of 
the ground his progress is checked. 
Scientific farming, indeed, on a large 
scale, including tillage amongst its opera- 
tions, hardly exists in any part of Ire- 
land. 

Estates, therefore, in the poorer and 
more barren districts have, in conse- 
quence of the operation of these causes, 
become the habitat of the small farmer. 
In his hands alone will such lands prove 
remunerative, and the same cause which 
has desolated the midland counties has 
in the west covered the whole face of the 
country with houses and villages. 

It may be asked, how comes it that the 
farms are so exceedingly small, farms of 
between fifteen and twenty-five acres of 
arable land being more common than of 
any other denomination? The inquirer 
must remember the fact that scientific 
farming has not flourished in any part of 
Seoendl The cause why scientific farm- 
ing has failed is also the cause why large 
farms do not spring up in the west of Ire- 
land. In this country farming by means 
of hired labor is unremunerative. It is 
almost a proverb in many parts of Ireland 
that no gentleman can make farming 
remunerative. The cause generally al- 
leged is that he is robbed, and that his 
laborers do not act fairly by him in the 
matter of labor. The first of these al- 
leged causes is unfounded and untrue, but 
the second is well founded, and yet unjust 
as a specific charge against the Irish 
laborer. From the days in which our 
Lord taught his followers through the 
medium of pastoral parables the hireling 
has been proverbially indolent and care- 
less of his trust. hen in Ireland a 





gentleman ora man of independent means 
turns farmer and employs hired laborers, 
he is unable to exercise over them the 
keen vigilance which is at all times and in 
all places necessary to keep such laborers 
to their work. They serve him with eye- 
service, and the moment his back is 
turned conversation grows fast and furi- 
ous, to the neglect of the interest of the 
employer. He is not up with the lark, 
and has not, to drive him on, the keen 
sting of necessity and that stern task- 
master, “ the rent ;” moreover, he labors 
not himself, and the land has thus to sup- 
port at least one idle man, and that a man 
whose house, clothes, food, attendance, 
and amusements are of a more or less 
expensive nature. If he employs a stew- 
ard, the latter is either a local man, and 
therefore much of one mind with the 
laborers, or he is a stranger, and there- 
fore paid high wages, and, however ac- 
tive, cannot be in two fields at the same 
time. Eye-service will still have abundant 
opportunity for the exhibition of its char- 
acteristic effects. Again, the employ- 
ment of the steward is the addition of 
another idle man to the land. These 
considerations will be found to be of the 
greatest importance when I contrast with 
the life of the large farmer the life of the 
small. Should he multiply stewards and 
overseers, so that every man or group of 
men would have somebody to oversee 
them, there is still the difficulty of getting 
the overseers to attend diligently to their 
ungracious task of perpetually scolding 
and threatening the laborers. Quis cus- 
todiet custodes ? 

Now in Ireland a farmer of the class 
whom I have just sketched has to meet 
the competition, not of other men of the 
same class, but of one whom it is actuall 
impossible for him to beat out of the field. 
I allude to the small farmer. The small 
farmer works his own land generally with- 
out any hired labor whatsoever. He en- 
ters into possession of his farm as a young 
man usually in one of two ways: he either 
succeeds to his father, or he becomes 
tenant of the holding by marriage with the 
daughter of a farmer who is willing to 
deliver his farm upto him. For the first 
thirteen years his life is one of severe 
and stern labor. His children, of whom 
he is sure to have a goodly share, are un- 
able to help him; but he and his wife are 
in the very prime of health and strength, 
and between them they manage to make 
both ends meet and pay the rent, besides 
fulfilling their contract with the old peo- 
ple, the ex-tenants, which is also a con- 
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, 
siderable draw upon their resources. It 
is during this period that he employs 
hired labor. The laborer, however, is 
usually employed only for a short period 
ata time, his wages are very small, his 
food that of the family, and in his case 
eye-service has no scope for its opera- 
tions. The hireling rises with the farmer, 
and during the day works by the side of 
a man who is resolved to get out of him 
the full value of his wages, such as they 
are. 

The expenses of the household, except 
in the matter of food, are almost wzz/. 
Their strong, coarse clothes are eked out 
by patching to a period long beyond their 
normalcareer. Whenever there is a good 
potato crop it supplies them with food 
during the greater part of the year; during 
the remainder they have recourse to the 
meal-merchant. About fourpence worth 
of Indian meal per diem supports a full- 
grown man; less than that is, of course, 
sufficient for his wife, and less again for 
each of hischildren. It has been recently 
stated in the Fortnightly Review that the 
Irish peasantry eat meat on certain days 
in the week. This is certainly not the 
case; they eat no meat. Potatoes and 
Indian meal made into stirabout or cakes 
are their diet, and with that they are con- 
tent and even happy. Many Londoners 
and others who live luxuriously will 
doubtless express their astonishment how 
human nature can be sustained by a per- 
manency of such fare. Such persons I 
would have very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to many a large, lusty, stalwart 
farmer and his blooming, happy wile, 
whose strength, comeliness, and _ happi- 
ness are sustained on such food only. 

It is with such men that the gute 


farmer or large farmer competes, and is 


inevitably worsted in the contest. The 
small farmer of Ireland will hold his 
ground against any competition from 
above which may be brought against him. 

The period of the small farmer’s great- 
est prosperity is that which intervenes 
between the time that he has been fifteen 
years married and the debility of old age. 
In that period his sons have grown so as 
to be able to help him on the farm. He 
can then dispense altogether with hired 
labor, which hired labor is, indeed, at all 
times, a rare exception, and not the rule. 
These sons not only work with him on the 
farm without wages, but work also in the 
neighborhood, and add their earnings to 
the common store. 

When age has impaired his strength, 
and when his sons are either leaving him 
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or pining to be settled in life themselves, 
he enters into an arrangement with one 
of them that he will give up to him the 
land and stock, he himself to be support- 
ed by the latter for the rest of his life, it 
being sometimes provided that in case of 
disagreement he shall have one of the 
adjoining out-houses. In such contracts 
or arrangements it is also usually provided 
that a considerable portion of the fortune 
of the bride whom the son brings home is 
to be given to him, and also that the lat- 
ter is to till a field of potatoes for his use. 

In case the farmer on growing old has 
no son, or his sons have emigrated or 
died, he hands over the land to some 
young man who marries one of his daugh- 
ters, and an arrangement of a somewhat 
similar nature is then entered into. 

The transfer of the land from an old 
farmer to a young one often leads to har- 
rowing and even tragic results. When 
the marriage takes place all is friendliness 
and conviviality between the old couple 
and the new, and between the former and 
the relatives of the young man or woman 
who comes into the land. In many such 
cases there is no very definite arrange- 
ment made, and in many where it has 
been so made, it has not been reduced to 
writing; and, moreover, many written 
contracts are informally drawn without 
professional assistance and on unstamped 
or insufficiently stamped paper. In such 
cases, except where the young people are 
unusually sweet-tempered and unselfish, 
the most shocking and terrible state of 
things is the result. The old people, es- 
pecially the mother-in-law, interfere in the 
household more than is agreeable to the 
young people, chiefly the daughter-in-law. 
There are, in fact, two households under 
the same roof with clashing interests, 
using, too, the same fire and utensils, and 
the tragedy of “ King Lear” is repeated 
on a small scale, but with an amount of 
suffering and an exhibition of the most 
evil passions in human nature as horrible 
as those in Shakespeare’s play. These 
domestic tragedies often work out their 
horrible course through years ; more often 
they lead to civi! or criminal law proceed- 
ings, and not unfrequently result in man- 
slaughter or murder. So far as I can 
judge from witnessing in law courts the 
demeanor and evidence of the parties to 
such strife, the fault seems generally to 
be on the side of the old people. 

The small farmers of Ireland are gen- 
erally able to pay their rent, no matter 
how high it may be, except in seasons of 
very great depression, such as the pres- 
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ent. The extreme inexpensiveness of 
their mode of life enables them to do 
this. Ejectments for non-payment of rent 
most frequently occur in the following 
way. “The farmer dies, leaving a widow 
and young children. The widow in such 
cases always succeeds the husband as 
tenant, becoming what lawyers call an 


executrix de son tort, administration to 


the effects of her deceased husband being 
seldom taken out. The widow in such 
cases, unless she re-marries almost im- 
mediately, is generally ruined. She is 
obliged to hire a laborer, and, as I have 
already shown, such labor, when not sub- 
ject to the eye of the employer, is value- 
less. For awhile she makes a shift to 
pay her rent, but eventually almost cer- 
tainly fails. Ejectment for non-payment 
of rent sooner or later puts her at the 
wrong side of her cabin door. This is a 
fruitful cause of eviction. A widow can 
nearly always get a husband in a country 
where there are never-failing supplies of 
young men to whom potatoes and stira- 
out and a meagre life in the old country 
are preferable to all luxuries and pleas- 
ures which emigration may hold out. 
But sometimes her natural feelings pre- 
vent her from taking that step until it is 
too late, that is, until several unpaid gales 
of rent are due upon the land; and some- 
times when her children are numerous a 
solvent and respectable young man will 
not be forthcoming, seeing that he will 
have to begin life with such an incubus. 
In this class there are many inveterate 
habits and ideas which no power can 
eradicate. One of these is their abhor- 
rence of the workhouse. Though the 
feeling is prevalent over Ireland, it is in 
this class that it has its peculiar seat, its 
origin, and its coercive power. These 
people never use the workhouse, though 
they support it. Taxed in the most bar- 
barous and shocking manner for the re- 
lief of the poor, they steadily refuse to 
accept aid from the institution which they 
sustain. The small farmer, as I have 
shown, is supported in old age through 
an arrangement with his son or the family 
of his daughter-in-law. Should ruin over- 
take him, and he be evicted, he emigrates 
generally to England. When a widow 
and her children are evicted they become 
beggars, not paupers. As such they are 
treated with kindness and _ hospitality 
among the farmers. They are not called 
beggars, but “travellers.” “A poor trav- 
elling” woman or man is their designa- 
tion. The majority of the farming class 
would die in their houses rather than 





enter the workhouse. They believe that 
in the former event they would “die 
decent.” 

Sometimes it happens that both father 
and mother are dead, and there are no 
relations to take charge of the children. 
In that event only is the workhouse used 
by any of this class. The children are 
then sent to the workhouse, and there 
reared. 

While I am on this snbject, I desire to 
call attention to the very short-sighted 
condition of the law which insists upon 
pauper children being brought up in the 
workhouse. When a child is educated 
in the workhouse, the workhouse is his 
home. Its associations cling to him or 
her, and they go out into the world pau- 
pers in spirit. The true plan is undoubt- 
edly to board them out with respectable 
families — and all the small farmers’ fam- 
ilies are such. This would be an assist- 
ance to deserving people, and the children 
would grow up with all the instincts, tra- 
ditions, and associations of the class 
amongst whom they have been educated. 
I hope those who have Parliamentary in- 
fluence will bend all their energies to the 
complete abolition of these cruel and 
foolish statutable restrictions, and to 
enact that it shall be compulsory on the 
guardians to board out such children as 
are sent to them. 

As may be expected, people of this 
class in Ireland actually teem with su- 
perstitious ideas. The belief in fairies 
and their influence is common. There 
are perambulating sagi— the ancient 
Druids reduced now to a somewhat rudi- 


mentary condition —who are skilled in- 


the mode of propitiating the fairies, or 
“the good people,” as they are more gen- 
erally called. They go by the name of 
“fairy doctors,” and seem to eke out a 


passable living by this dubious profes-' 


sion. I myself, in a court of justice, 
heard an administrator gravely credit 
himself amongst his disbursements from 
the effects of the deceased with a sum of 
money paid for professional services to 
one of these fairy doctors. The belief 
that children are often “changed” by the 
fairies, and what is called a changeling 
left in its place, is very common. The 
test in these cases is the application of 
red-hot iron. If the child’s flesh is seared 
in the operation the child is no change- 
ling. A countryman in the county of 
Cork once related to a friend of mine the 
keen pangs which he suffered from a con- 
viction that one of his children had been 
changed. The narrator was a reading 
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man and fond of newspapers. Any one 
who has time and opportunity would do 
valuable service to philosophy and the 
history of the human mind by collecting 
the extraordinary and endless supersti- 
tious ideas which still live amongst these 
people. 

Those who regard them from a distance 
are tempted to consider them as forming 
a single class. On the contrary, their 
gradations of rank and respectability are 
considerable. A strange pride and sensi- 
bility to shame and ridicule are a marked 
characteristic. The farmer who engages 
in trade, or any mode of making money 
outside of the ordinary farming routine, 
loses caste forthwith. The possession of 
a horse is essential to the respectability 
of the farmer, the eguétes regarding the 
pedestrians as altogether inferior to them- 
selves. So much is this the case, that 
the smallest of the small farmers will run 
the risk of eviction rather than sell his 
horse. The horse is a badge of rank; 
without it the farmer would descend to a 
lower grade, and would feel that he had 
disgraced his family. The consequence 
is that they all enjoy the possession of 
horses, thereby enjoining considerable 
loss upon themselves and their landlords. 


On small holdings the possession of a 
horse is absurd from an agricultural point 
of view. One horse would be sufficient 
for the necessary work of half a dozen 


holdings. Nowa horse eats as much as 
two cows, therefore he represents a loss 
to the landlord of about six pounds in the 
rental. This is a proof that the alleged 
rack-rents are a myth. Under the opera- 
tion of unlimited competition the horse 
would have todisappear. Inthe accounts 
of the mass meetings for the reduction of 
rents held during the past autumn in the 
west of Ireland mounted men formed a 
conspicuous feature. These mounted 
men enjoyed their elevation at the ex- 
pense of the owner of the land. It is 
their sole luxury, but an expensive one. 
The money spent on drink forms an in- 
considerable item, as drinking takes place 
only on fair-days or market-days, nor then 
to any considerable extent. 

As to the probable operation of the prin- 
ciple of peasant proprietorship, it is gener- 
ally known that the Bright Clauses of the 
Land Act have failed up to the present. 
Under these clauses the tenant supplies 
a third of the purchase-money, and the 
Board of Works the remaining two-thirds. 
But the farmer never has such a sum laid 
by, and can only secure it by a loan, for 
which he pays from seven to ten per cent. 
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interest. The annual instalments paid to 
the Board, coupled with the interest of the 
loan, exceeds the rent which he has been 
hitherto paying; therefore, in any case, 
his position would not be improved, ex- 
cept in so far as he has become owner 
instead of tenant. But, in addition, the 
legal costs are to be added to the fore- 
going liabilities, and when to these disad- 
vantages is joined the extreme unwilling- 
ness of the Landed Estates Court to sell 
to tenants when there is a good bid from 
the capitalists, one can see how inevitable 
has been the failure of these celebrated 
clauses. The tenants of an estate for 
sale prefer the chance of a revaluation of 
rents under the new proprietor to a 
plunge into the bowels of the Landed 
Estates Court and law proceedings, which 
will be certainly expensive, and may be 
nugatory, and which, even if successful, 
lay them under an annual burthen heavier 
than their existing rent. 

But let us suppose that Parliament is 
prevailed upon to intervene, and secure 
the sale to the tenants, and let us trace 
the future history of the small farmer 
converted on grounds of public policy 
into a landed proprietor. He is now, we 
will presume, tenant in fee, holding land 
subject to an annual charge terminable 
after thirty-five years, and absolute owner 
of the land he tills. He begins, however, 
in no way better than he was before. 
The annual instalments must under any 
circumstances be about the same as the 
rent which they have succeeded, or a little 
more, inasmuch as the instalments are 
terminable but the rent perennial. The 
expectation of the land reformers is that 
the sense of ownership would stimulate 
him to redoubled exertions in the im- 
provement of his holding. This is doubt- 
less certain, though I believe years would 
elapse before the ingrained habits of 
centuries could be eradicated ; and it may 
be observed that a good measure of ten- 
ant right would accomplish all that is 
necessary in this direction. 

Now, as I well know, the first result of 
peasant proprietorship would be the im- 
mediate extermination of a fifth at least of 
the new landed proprietors. The indebt- 
edness of the tenantry is considerable, 
but under the landlord system the farmer 
has nothing to be seized in execution ex- 
cept his cattle. The creditors, however, 
do not like to deprive him of these, for 
after that he would be ruined, and unable 
to pay anything at all. His interest in the 
land itself is not salable, but as a peas- 
ant proprietor, his interest, being a per- 
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petuity, subject to the payment of a 
terminable charge, would sell for a sum 
quite sufficient to pay off his creditors, 
and would be forthwith swooped upon for 
that purpose. The meal-merchants, shop- 
keepers, and money-lenders would forth- 
with either sell or take to themselves the 
holding which has thus by law became an 
article capable of being seized. Thus at 
the very start an immense number of 
holdings would change hands and fall into 
the possession of representatives of the 
commercial class. The next step would 
be the reletting or resale by these men, or 
by the sheriff at their instance, of the 
holdings in question. 

Now at present, in spite of the clamor 
about rack-rents, rack-rents as a rule do 
not exist at all. There is hardly a small 
farmer in Ireland who, at least in normal 
years, could not relet his farm at a higher 
rent than that which he himself pays. 
Though lessened from what it once was, 
the feudal feeling is still there, and landed 
proprietors, yielding partly to custom, 
partly to good-nature, and partly to the 
feudal spirit, do not exact the full rent of 
afarm. The rack-rent is in fact higher 
considerably than the rents actually paid. 
For example, the rack-rent of a small 
farmer who comes riding upon a horse to 
listen to Mr. Parnell would be at least six 
pounds higher than that which he at pres- 
ent pays. Under a rack-rent, that is, the 
best rent which can be got in open market 
for the land, that instrument of grandeur, 
the horse, would have to } remo 
Therefore the holding which has got into 
the trader’s hands, or is at his instance 
sold by the sheriff, would come into the 
possession of a new tenant under a bur- 
then considerably greater than that which 
it undergoes at present. 

It may be said the land will not be 
rented but purchased with ready money, 
and the new tenant will start clear and 
unencumbered. Such will not be the 
case. The same considerations which 
induce landlords at present to let from 
year to year will operate to continue that 
form of tenure. The trader will not be 
above the expectation that a rise in the 
value of Jand will at some time enable him 
to increase the rent, and will not be insen- 
sible to the pleasures of power. Espe- 
cially will the possession of such power 
over the neighboring farmers as the sys- 
tem of yearly tenancy supplies be useful 
to him as a dealer and shopkeeper. 

Moreover, if the land be sold and not 
let, where is the purchase-money to come 
from? Not one in a hundred of those 





anxious to secure the farm would be able 
to pay the purchase-money out of his own 
savings. The sons of rich farmers will 
not purchase. They are used to a style of 
life different from the meagre existence 
of the small farmer, and will emigrate or 
apply their energies and money to some- 
thing else. So fierce in Ireland is the 
competition for land that, as we have 
already stated, men will always be forth- 
coming as farmers, though they have to 


live half the year on potatoes and the . 


other half on Indian meal. In all cases 
where the land is sold and not let the 
purchase-money will be raised on a mort- 
gage of the holding by the intending pur- 
chaser. The interest of this money will 
be a rack-rent — will be equivalent to the 
rent which the land would have yielded 
supposing that it had been let and not 
sold, and will be so high that the pur- 
chaser cannot by any possible means do 
more than scrape out of the farm a mere 
existence. In these cases, therefore, no 
change for the better will have been 
effected for those who are to till the hold- 
ings described, but one considerably for 
the worse. The mild rents existing under 
the present semi-feudal system will have 
been converted into a fierce rack-rent, the 
creature of an unmitigated and ungov- 
ernable competition amongst a people 
whom anxiety to remain in the land of 
their birth causes to be content with a 
bare, hard, miserable existence. More- 
over, under the new system, the rent 
would be paid either as rent to a trader, 
who should be paid to the day, or toa 
mortgagee equally inexorable. The advent 


of a bad ap the catastrophe of disease 


amongst the cattle, or other misfortune, 

would under that iron system supply no 

ground for a mitigation of the penalty. 
Again, it may be urged — after all, hold- 


ings which thus change hands will be few. 


In the large plurality of cases the farm- 
ers will improve their lands and grow 
industrious and thrifty. They will pros- 
per and become rich, and leave the farms 
to their sons when they die. Doubtless 
in most cases when within the first few 
years bankruptcy has not overtaken the 
farmer, he will under the sense of owner- 
ship grow thrifty and industrious, and will 
increase the productive power of thc soil. 
But this will not by any means take place 
in all cases. Every year there will, from 
one cause or another, be failures, and in 
all these cases the land will be let again 
at the very highest rent possible, and 
probably let again to a tenant from ycar 
to year. Let us, however, suppose the 
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case of a tenant who has improved his 
holding and grown comparatively prosper- 
ous. In such cases the tendency will 
certainly be to subdivision. The sons of 
this farmer will share in the prevailing 
willingness to stick to the soil, though 
nothing but a bare existence is to be got 
out of it. If the land by being subdi- 
vided can be made to yield an existence 
for two families instead of one, then the 
subdivision will take place. Even when 
the subdivision is not made, and the land 
is good and such as would support a 
family in comfort, the same result will 
take place in a different way. The daugh- 
ters will be portioned off, or the other 
sons supplied with money for a venture 
in life by means of charges on the land, 
the son who succeeds the father becom- 
ing liable for the interest, or even the 
father in his own lifetime. As long as for 
a bare existence men are willing to take 
and work land, so long will the land be 
tilled by men of that character and living 
in that way. 

The fierce competition for land is the 
root of the perennial poverty of the small 
farmers of Ireland, and as long as that 
competition lasts no alteration in the land 
laws can possibly effect any considerable 
amelioration. The source of the compe- 
tition is partly the maladie du pays to 
which the Irish people, affectionate and 
tender-hearted, as on one side of their 
character they certainly seem to be, are 
specially liable, and partly the prevailing 
poverty, which stands a perpetual obsta- 
cle to emigration, both by lowering the 
energy, enterprise, and ambition of the 
people, and also by leaving them without 
the means of departing into new lands, 
The means of emigration are at present 
supplied by money sent from foreign 
countries by friends and relations who 
have been themselves helped to emigrate 
by forerunners in the same way. In 
spite of the large sums which have been 
sent from the States and the colonies for 
this purpose, it is manifest that for a na- 
tion circumstanced like the Irish to rely 
solely upon such aid for an object so 
essential as the removal of its surplus 
population is to lean upon a very weak 
support. Undoubtedly, if the resources of 
the country were properly developed, Ire- 
land could support a much larger popula- 
tion than five millions, but in its existing 
state the excess of population is shown 
clearly by the fact upon which I have 
dwelt above, that the competition for land 
has raised the rents to a point which nec- 
essarily leaves the people in a state of 
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chronic poverty. All remedial legisla- 
tion, to be of permanent value, must be 
associated with such a system of state- 
supported emigration as will supply to 
this reservoir an over-flow pipe which 
shall work freely. The expense of course 
will be considerable, but whatever be the 
cost the country will never emerge from 
poverty without it. 

It will seem to be a paradox, and con- 
trary even to the spirit of what I have 
already asserted, to say, which I now do, 
that the lowness of the rents have much 
to do with the poverty of the country, and 
that the one advantage of the system of 
peasant proprietorship would be that the 
rent of land would start upwards witha 
bound to a point far higher than the pres- 
ent. It is my experience, and that of 


‘every man connected with land with whom 


I have conversed, that a low rent or a 
complete remission of it is sure to impov- 
erish if not ruin the recipient of such 
bounty. Landlords often leave in their 
will directions to such an effect with re- 
gard to favorite tenants. The result is 
almost certain. Instead of saving money 
those tenants grow reckless, imprudent, 
and idle. Highly-rented estates belong- 
ing to hard and stern landlords are gen- 
erally inhabited by a more prosperous 
tenantry than those of which the land- 
lords are compassionate and humane. 
The Cahirciveen estate of Trinity College 
is acase in point. The rents are calcu- 
lated at a very slight percentage over the 
government valuation; a third of the 
rental has been spent upon the estate in 
labor with the view of assisting the ten- 
antry; and at present, for a result, the 
people are starving. As the rent grows 
industry grows with it, as it is lessened 
so idleness and unthrift proportionately 
increase. This will not be readily be- 
lieved, and yet I state a fact. 

A remission of rent in such a time of 
exceptional distress as the present year 
stands ina different category, and yet I 
feel confident that amongst the small- 
farmer class a considerable amount of 
demoralization has been the result. 

The Irish small farmer must be ac- 
quitted of the charge of extravagance. 
His clothes are of the coarsest descrip- 
tion and plentifully adorned with patch- 
ings; his food is the cheapest that exists ; 
his household accommodation is the re- 
verse of luxurious; he is not drunken, 
and his tobacco, Limerick twist, hardly 
costs him more than his liquor, both items 
together not averaging more than a few 
pounds in the year. But en revanche he 
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is not industrious, and industrious he will 


never be except under the fierce sting of 
necessity. That sting the landlord sys- 
tem does not supply. The landlord has 
bowels, the rent-sting is not fierce, and 
such as it is the defaulting tenant has 
often a good chance of escaping eviction 
even if he fails to pay the low rent to 
which he is at present liable. 

Nothing will make the Irish small 
farmer industrious in the proper sense of 
the word, except such a rent as by its 
severity and the iron necessity for its 
punctual payment will compel him to work 
in a manner of which he has at present 
no conception, which will compel him to 
reduce under cultivation every portion of 
his farm, abolish the horse, and substitute 
for him and the cart, a wheelbarrow, 
which will compel him to study agricul- 
tural manuals and utilize to the utmost all 
his powers of body and of mind. The 
life of the Irish peasantry is at present 
such as to develop amongst moral quali- 
ties only the humane and amiable. The 
traditional use-and-wont of agriculture 
enables them without any special exer- 
tions to pay the mild rents to which they 
are subject, and through the extreme sim- 
plicity and inexpensiveness of their mode 
of life they get through the year without 
any exceptional call upon their energetic 
qualities. Accordingly, the prevailing 
type of character is mild, polite, humane, 
and what is termed easy-going. “ Fair 
and aisy (easy) goes far,” is the favorite 
proverb, and certainly the tendency to 
take things easy is very decided. Ac- 
cordingly, as the landlord who endeavors 
to raise his rent is hated, so they look 
upon any special exertions on the part of 
members of their own class to make 
money with extreme disfavor. Undoubt- 
edly this traditional mode of existence is 
favorable to the growth of many beautiful 
intellectual and moral qualities; but when 
under the operation of the system of 
peasant proprietors land is brought freely 
into the market, and let and sold at the 
full market value, the result will be to 
alter nw the character of the Irish 
peasantry. It is not by any means so 
much the absence of security which pre- 
vents the small farmers from improving 
their ground, as this fixed traditional habit 
of getting through the year with as little 
exertion as possible. Over two-thirds of 
Ireland the thought that their industry 
will be confiscated by an increase of rent 
does not enter the minds of the people. 
The real reason of the backward state of 
agriculture is that the iron pressure of 





necessity is not yet laid upon their heads. 
In fact the struggle for existence is not 
taking place, nor is the selection of the 
fittest proceeding. 

The type of character which peasant 
proprietorship will produce is the very 
reverse of Irish. It will be cold, prudent, 
far-seeing, awake to every chance of gain ; 
it will be hard-hearted, and above all 
things exceedingly laborious. Without 
these qualities —and more than these, a 
genius or peculiar aptitude for agricul- 
ture — existence will be impossible for 
the Irish farmer, a stern eradication of 
every other type of character will take 
place, and the typical Irish peasant of the 
present day will become a historical curi- 
osity. As the scientific farmer or the 
gentleman farmer cannot face the compe- 
tion of the small farmers of the present 
day, so the existing class of small farmers 
cannot stand before that new type which 
must succeed to the estates of the first 
peasant proprietors. 

STANDISH O’GRADY. 


From The Modern Review. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MARY 
CARPENTER.* 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


THE biography of Miss Carpenter, by 
her nephew, affords a most true picture 
of this admirable woman in the two lead- 
ing phases of her character — the philan- 
thropist and the pietist. Nothing is 
overdrawn by a line in the description of 
her untiring zeal, her marvellous practical 
ability, and her exalted and saintly devo- 
tion. Noris anything wanting, assuredly, 
in the thoroughly complete and intelligent 
history which Professor Estlin Carpenter 
has given of Miss Carpenter’s multifarious 
philanthropic projects and achievements. 
It is a history .which cannot fail to in- 
terest every reader, and is full of informa- 
tion even for those who once, ina measure, 
shared her labors. 

There are, however, I apprehend, be- 
side these great features of Mary Car- 
penter’s life, several minor ones which 
her biographer has either omitted, or only 
partially delineated (as was inevitable) at 
second hand; and these, it appears to me, 
might be advantageously added by friends 
nearer in age to the beloved subject of the 
memoirs, and qualified to record the first 


* The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MARY CARPENTER. 


impressions made on a stranger by her 
physical and moralaspect. I donot hope 
in the following brief “ Recollections ” to 
produce such a supplement to Mr. Car- 
penter’s excellent biography, but only to 
contribute a few touches which may help 
those who never knew this noble woman 
to realize what she was in the flesh, and 
to rekindle tender memories in the hearts 
of those who both knew and loved her. 

It was with a true insight into human 
nature that Sir Arthur Helps made one 
of his “ Friends in Council” say that he 
considers it a test of perfect friendship 
that we may “feel free to laugh at our 
friend.” The more we esteem and revere 
them in our innermost souls, the more 
we need to feel thus at liberty to jest with 
them concerning the little whims, idiosyn- 
crasies, and droll characteristics which 
detract not one jot from their claims to 
honor, but rather add to them the charm 
of thorough humanity. If in any thing I 
shall record of Mary Carpenter I may 
sometimes raise a smile, it will only be 
such a smile as she herself would have 
been the first to share. 

My acquaintance with Mary Carpenter 
commenced in November, 1858, when I 
went to reside in her house for the pur- 
pose of taking part in her work. Lady 


Byron had communicated to me her de- 
sire to find a successor to Miss Bathurst, 
who had labored with her during the pre- 
vious year, and had left her in conse- 
quence of broken health. We paid Miss 
Carpenter for board and lodging, and she 
provided us with abundance of occupa- 


tion. My reasons for falling into such 
an arrangement were that my home duties 
had terminated, and that I was looking 
‘out to see what use I could make of my 
life. I had by mere chance read her 
“Juvenile Delinquents,” and had admired 
the spirit of the book; but my special 
attraction to Miss Carpenter was the be- 
lief that I should find in her at once a 
very religious woman, and one so com- 
pletely outside the pale of orthodoxy that 
, I should be sure to find with her the sym- 
pathy I had never yet been privileged to 
enjoy. My notions of an “ Unitarian” 
were at the time extremely vague; and 
nothing could exceed my consternation 
when I discovered that there was such a 
thing as “orthodox Unitarianism,” and 
a rather stiff and prickly orthodoxy to 
boot. 

Naturally, I retain a vivid recollection 
of the years which I spent in Red Lodge 
House, exceptional as they were from 
every point of view among the chapters 
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of my small history; and I possess, in 
addition, to correct any failure of remem- 
brance, some twenty letters from Miss 
Carpenter, written during my temporary 
absences from her house, and a consider- 
able packet of my own letters sent during 
my residence therein to a dear friend, 
since dead—the same H. S. to whom 
Mrs. Kemble has addressed her delight- 
ful “Old Woman’s Gossip.” 

My first interview with Miss Carpenter 
was in the doorway of my bedroom after 
my arrival at Red Lodge House. She 
had been absent from home on business, 
and hastened up-stairs to welcome me. 
It was a rather critical moment, for I had 
been asking myself anxiously, “What 
manner of woman shall I behold?” I 
knew I should see an able and an excel- 
lent person; but it is quite possible for 
able and excellent women to be far from 
constituting agreeable companions for a 
téte-a-téte of years; and nothing short of 
this had I in contemplation. The first 
glimpse in that doorway set my fears at 
rest! The plain and careworn face, the 
figure which, Mr. Martineau says, had 
been “columnar” in youth, but which at . 
fifty-two was angular and stooping, were 
= all alive with feeling and power. Her 
arge light-blue eyes, with their peculiar 
trick of showing the white beneath the 
iris, had an extraordinary faculty of tak- 
ing possession of the person on whom 
they were fixed, like those of an amiable 
Ancient Mariner who only wanted to talk 
philanthropy, and not to tell stories of 
weird voyages and murdered albatrosses. 
There was humor, also, in every line of 
her face, and a readiness to catch the first 
gleam of a joke. But the prevailing char- 
acteristic of Mary Carpenter, as I came 
subsequently more perfectly to recognize, 
was a high and strong resolution, which 
made her whole path much like that of a 
plough in a well-drawn furrow, which goes 
straight on end its own beneficent way, 
and gently pushes aside into little ridges 
all intervening people and things. 

Long after this first interview, I showed 
Miss Carpenter’s photograph to the mas- 
ter of Balliol, without telling him whom 
it represented. After looking at it care- 
fully, he remarked, “ This is the portrait 
of a person who dives under high moral 
excitement.” There could not be a truer 
summary of her habitual state. 

Writing to my old friend two days after 
my arrival at Bristol, I thus described my 
impressions : — 

I like Miss Carpenter very much. I have 
seen her but little as yet, but I feel confident I 
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shall have much happiness in her intercourse. 
All she feels and thinks about her work meets 
my highest expectation. 


A week or two later I added : — 


Miss Carpenter is fearfully overworked, 
quite’ breaking down with it, I never sit for 
a moment with her, even at odd times when 
we have leisure, because I see she has not an 
ounce of strength to waste. She does the work 
of three people on the food of half aone. I 
begin to love her very heartily. That beauti- 
ful loving nature of hers is just what I want. 
... Miss F, was quite right—she is a true 
“saint,” and it is i Uhnstient of the very highest 
sort to live with her. The homely exterior 
contrasts curiously always, to my eye, with 
what I see of the beautiful soul ; and the poor 
stooping frame, and low, slow voice with the 
resolute energy which has done work which 
all my vitality would not accomplish in a cen- 
tury. I feel to her a sort of loyalty which 
makes it quite a pleasure to me to follow out 
her wishes hour by hour, feeling, as I do, the 
profoundest sympathy with her ideas of the 
end to be aimed at, and seeing all the wisdom 
of the means wherewith she carries them out. 
Whether I am of much use, I know not; at 
all events, she says I cheer her, and bring life 
into the schools. I can save her some writing. 


Our days were very much alike, and 
“ Sunday shone no Sabbath-day” for us. 
Our little household consisted of one hon- 
est girl (a certain excellent Marianne, 
who well deserves commemoration) and 
two little Arofessed thieves from the Red 
Lodge. We assembled for _— very 
early in the morning; and breakfast was 

ot over, during the winter months, be- 
aa daylight, Miss Carpenter always 
remarking brightly as she sat down, 
“How cheerful” was the gas! After 
this, there were classes at the different 
schools, endless arrangements and organ- 
izations, the looking-up of little truants 
from the ragged schools, and a good deal 
of business in the way of writing reports, 
and so on. Altogether, nearly every hour 
of the day and week was pretty well 
mapped out, leaving only space for the 
brief dinner and tea; and at nine‘or ten 
o’clock at night, when we met at last, 
Miss Carpenter was often so exhausted 
that I have seen her fall asleep with the 
spoon half way between her mouth and 
the cup of gruel which she ate for supper. 
Her habits were all of the simplest and 
most self-denying kind. Both by tem- 
perament and on principle she was essen- 
tially a Stoic. She had no sympathy at 
all with asceticism, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and implies a vivid sense of 
the attractiveness of luxury; and she 
strongly condemned fasting, and all such 
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practices, on the Zoroastrian principle, 
that they involve a culpable weakening of 
powers which are intrusted to us for good 
use. But she was an ingrained Stoic, to 
whom all the minor comforts of life are 
simply indifferent, and who can scarcely 
even recognize the fact that other people 
take heed of them. She once, with great 
simplicity, made to me the grave observa- 
tion that at a country house where she 
had just passed two or three days “the 
ladies and gentlemen all came down 
dressed for dinner, and evidently thought 
the meal rather a pleasant part of the 
day”! For herself (as I often told her) 
she had no idea of any feast except that 
of the Passover, and always ate with her 
loins girded and her umbrella at hand, 
ready to rush off to the Red Lodge, if not 
to the Red Sea. In vain I remonstrated 
on the unwholesomeness of the practice, 
and even entreated, on my own behalf, to 
be allowed time to swallow my food, and 
also some food (in the shape of vegeta- 
bles) to swallow, as well as the eternal, 
too easily ordered, salt beef and ham. 
Next day, after an appeal of this kind, 
made serious on my part by threats of 
gout, good Miss Carpenter greeted me 
with a complacent smile on my entry into 
our little dining-room. ‘“ You see I have 
not forgotten your wish for a dish of veg- 
etables!” There, surely enough, on a 
cheese-plate, stood six little radishes! 
Her special chair was a horsehair one 
with wooden arms, and on the seat she 
had placed a small, square cushion, as 
hard as a board, likewise covered with 
horsehair. I took this up one day, and 
taunted her with the sydaritism it be- 
trayed; but she replied, with infinite sim- . 
plicity, “‘ Yes, indeed! I am sorry to say 
that since my illness I have been obliged 
to have recourse to these indulgences (!). 
I used to try, like St. Paul, to‘endure - 
hardness.’ ” 

Her standard of conscientious rigor 
was even, it would appear, applicable to 
animals. I never saw a more ludicrous 
little scene than when she one day found 
my poor dog Hajjin—a splendid grey 
Pomeranian — lying on the broad of her 
very broad back, luxuriating on the rug 
before a good fire. After gravely inspect- 
ing her for some moments, Miss Carpen- 
ter turned solemnly away, observing, in a 
tone of deep moral disapprobation, “ Self- 
indulgent dog!” 

But alongside of this stoicism there was 
in Mary Carpenter a strong feeling for 
beauty, both of nature and art. So faras 
her means would allow, she made her 
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reformatory and her house (the ragged 
school was past esthetic — !)as pretty 
as possible, and she frequently expressed 
horror of the bare and pictureless walls of 
certain other charitable institutions. She 
was also a very fair artist in the earlier 
style of water-color drawings, and espe- 
cially showed her fancy and delicate feel- 
ing in semi-imaginary landscapes. A 
series of these portrayed the course of the 
river Otter; and she was good enough to 
write out for me the wank beneath each 
drawing, forming in succession a sweet 
little poem. They afford a glimpse of a 
side of Mary Carpenter's character which 
has been too much lost sight of among 
her sterner labors, but one which I always 
did my utmost to bring up to lighten her 
toils and relieve the sordidness among 
which she necessarily passed so large a 
portion of her time. 


WANDERINGS OF THE OTTER FROM OTTER- 
TON TO THE SEA, 


I. 

The Otter ripples along joyously, having 
just escaped from the last abode of man, and 
then calmly flows on between peaceful mead- 
ows and hanging woods. Flowers bedeck its 
banks, and trees bend lovingly over their fa- 
vorite stream, 


II. 

The Otter is full of peace. Large forest 
trees do not disdain to hang their strong pro- 
tecting arms over the rivulet, while more slight 
and delicate branches entwine themselves over 
it. The Otter lovingly reflects their varied 
hues — and glides on, 


IIT. 


The banks open. The red cliffs appear 
from amidst ancient gnarled trunks and young, 
bright foliage. Many-colored lichens have 
decked even the protecting hurdles of the 
watering-place. 


Iv. 
A solitary bird stands musingly on the bank, 
near a little island. The Otter smiles peace- 
fully, though clouds thicken in the sky. 


v. 

The spirit of the Otter ascends the high 
banks, and, from underneath the fir trees, 
catches a first glimpse of the blue sea—-the 
home to which it is hastening. 


Vi. 


The last bridge is passed. The banks re- 
cede. The cattle refresh themselves in their 
favorite stream. The Otter gives a tender 
farewell glance at its beloved woods. 
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VIL. 

The sea-cliffs are gained! The nymphs of 

the caverns welcome their longed-for one. 


Yet the Otter still looks lovingly at the green 
spots of its own Devon. 


VIIL. 

All is now forgotten but the joy of having 
reached the home. The setting sun sheds its 
brightest light on the rocks and sea-green 
weeds that welcome the Otter. The wild gulls 
greet it gladly. 


IX. 

The joyous stream blends its pure and 
sparkling waters with the calm, crystal waves 
that wash Devon’s sea-cliffs, and reflect her 
bright heavens, Undine has gained her 
home. 

M. C, 


Speaking of a collection of Miss Car- 
penter’s sketches, I wrote to my friend: 
“Itis curious to know of this real artist 
mind, and to watch her in a frightful 
schoolroom laboring away over some sim- 
plest matter with those poor little raga- 
muffins. I have always deemed the love 
of the beautiful to be a fastidious senti- 
ment, but she is beyond all that.” 

Certainly, I did not exaggerate the 
frightfulness of one, at least, of the 
schoolrooms in which much of her work 
lay —a certain ragged school in a filthy 
lane named St. James’ Back, now, I be- 
lieve, happily swept from the face of the 
earth. The long line of Lewin’s Mead 
beyond the chapel was bad enough, espe- 
cially at nine or ten o’clock of a winter’s 
night, when half the gas-lamps were ex- 
tinguished, and groups of miserable 
drunken men and women were to be 
found shouting, screaming, and fighting 
before the dens of drink and infamy, of 
which the street consisted. Miss Car- 
penter told me, that a short time previ- 
ously, some Bow Street constables had 
been sent down to this place to ferret out 
a crime which had been committed there, 
and that they reported there was not in all 
London such a nest of wickedness as they 
had explored. The ordinary Bristol po- 
licemen were never to be seen at night 
in Lewin’s Mead, and it was said they 
were afraid to show themselves in the 
place. But St. James’ Back was a shade, 
I think, lower than Lewin’s Mead, at all 
events it was further from the upper air 
of decent life; and in these horrid slums 
that dauntless woman had bought some 
tumbledown old buildings and turned 
them into schools — day-schools and 
night-schools for boys, for girls, for in- 
fants—and specially night-schools for 
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boys, all the very sweepings of those 
wretched streets. 

It was a wonderful spectacle to see 
Mary Carpenter sitting patiently before 
the large school gallery in this place, 
teaching, singing, and praying with the 
wild street-boys, in spite of endless inter- 
ruptions caused by such proceedings as 
shooting marbles at any object behind 
her, whistling, stamping, fighting, shriek- 
ing out “Amen” in the middle of the 
prayer, and sometimes rising e# masse 
and tearing, like a troop of bisons in hob- 
nailed shoes, down from the gallery, 
round the great schoolroom and down the 
stairs, out into the street. These irre- 
pressible outbreaks she bore with infinite 
good-humor, and, what seemed to me 
more marvellous still, she heeded, appar- 
ently, not at all the indescribable abomi- 
nation of the odors of a tripe and trotter 
shop next door, wherein operations were 
frequently carried on which, together with 
the douguet du peuple of the poor little 
unkempt scholars, rendered the school, of 
a hot summer’s evening, little better than 
the ill-smelling g7vo of Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
These trifles, however, scarcely even at- 
tracted Mary Carpenter’s attention, fixed 
as it was onthe possibility of “taking 


hold” (as she used to say) of one little 
urchin or another, on whom, for the mo- 
ment, her hopes were fixed. 

The droll things which daily occurred 


in these schools, and the wonderful 
replies received from the scholars to 
questions testing their information,* 


* I have elsewhere given some illustrations from this 
experience of the ragged schoolboy’s mind. There 
was the boy who defined conscience as ‘‘a thing a 
gen’elman hasn’t got, who, when a boy finds his purse 
and gives it back to him, doesn’t give the boy six- 
pence.’? There was the boy who, sharing in a Sunday 
evening lecture on ‘* Thankfulness,’”’ and being asked 
what pleasure he enjoyed most in the course of the year, 
replied candidly, ‘* Cock fightin’, ma’am; there’s a pit 
a awe * Black Boy’ as is worth anythink in Brissel.’’ 
The clergy troubled us little. One day an impressive 
young curate entered and sat silent, sternly critical to 
note what heresies were being instilled into the minds 
of his flock. ‘I am giving a lesson on Palestine,”’ I 
said; ‘‘I have just been at Jerusalem.” ‘‘/2 what 
sense ?"’ said the awful young man, darkly discerning 
some mysticism of the Swedenborgian kind, perhaps, 
beneath the simple statement. The boys who were 
dismissed from the school for obstreperous behavior 
were a great difficulty to us, usually empioying them- 
selves in shouting at the door. One winter’s night when 
it was raining a as I was passing through Lewin’s 
Mead, I was greeted by a chorus of voices, ** Cob-web! 
Cob-web!’? emanating from the depths of a biack arch- 
way. Standing still under my umbrella, and looking 
down the cavern, I remarked, “‘ Don’t youthink I must 
be a little tougher than a cobweb to come out such a 
night as this to teach such little scamps as you?” 
**Indeed you is, mum; that’s true’”? ** Well, don’t 
you think you would be more comf. .able m that nice 
warm schoolroom than in this dark, ccld place?’ 
**Yes, ’m, we would.” ‘“‘ You'll have to promise to be 
tremendously good, I can tell you, if I bring you in 
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‘amused her intensely, and the more un- 
ruly were the young scamps the more, I 
think, in her secret heart she liked them, 
and gloried in taming them. She used to 
say, “Only to get them to use the school 
combis something!” Indeed, at all times 
the events of the day’s work, if they bor- 
dered on the ludicrous (as was often the 
case), provoked her laughter till the tears 
ran down her cheeks. One night she sat 
grieving over a piece of ingratitude on 
the part of one of her teachers, and told 
me she had given him some invitation for 
the purpose of conciliating him, and 
“ heaping coals of fire on his head.” “It 
will take another scuttle, my dear friend,” 
I remarked; and thereupon her tears 
stopped, and she burst into a hearty fit 
of laughter. Next evening she said to 
me dolorously, “I tried that other scuttle, 
but it was no go!” 

But this innocent mirthfulness was al- 
ways quenched if the subject in question 
trenched on vice or wicked folly of any 
kind. Miss Carpenter was assuredly not 
one of the “fools who make a mock of 
sin.” In another of my letters I find 
these remarks : — 


It is rather an awful thing to live with a 
person whose standard is so exalted, and who 
never seems to comprehend, with all her pity 
for actual zice, the lax moral half-and-half 
state wherein most of us habitually muddle. 
Her merry laugh stops spontaneously if my 
jokes approach to stories wherein any sort of 
wrong-doing is treated as ludicrous.... At 
all events, it is a blessed sight to see with one’s 
own eyes the state it is possible to reach even 
in this world. 


The sustained and fervent zeal where- 
with Mary Carpenter labored never ceased 
to excite my wonder and admiration. 
Something, perhaps, must be allowed for 
the first experience of a working exist- 
ence, as compared to lives of leisure and * 
luxury; but far beyond this was the real, 
high devotion of her whole being, body, 
mind, and heart, to her self-imposed duty. 
So complete was that devotion, indeed, 
that a gentleman who contemplated it 
(from a considerable distance) remarked 
that it was, “after all, just like fox-hunt- 
ing.” Miss Carpenter got up of a cold 
winter’s morning cheerfully to look after 
some little pick-pocket, and he got up 
equally cheerfully to look after his par- 


again. Willyou promise?” Vows of everlasting order 
and obedience were tendered, and, to Miss Carpenter's 
intense amusement, I came into St. James’ Back, fo!- 
lowed by a whole troop of iittle outlaws reduced to 
temporary subjection. At ali events, they never shouted 
**Cob-web” again. 
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ticular interest— the hounds. It was 
quite the same thing. 

Of course, like any mortal, Mary Car- 
penter had es défauts de ses qualités. 
Her absorption in her work always blind- 
ed her to the fact that other people might 
possibly be bored by hearing of it inces- 
santly. Had she confined her conversa- 
tion on the subject to her fellow-workers, 
it would have been very excusable; but 
it was with great difficulty that she could 
ever be moved by anybody out of her 
groove, or induced to talk (as she could 
do admirably, and in a most interesting 
way) of literature or art or general sub- 
jects. I always suspected that she did 
not exactly bear in mind whether she 
were talking to A, B, or ©, much less 
whether A, B, or C were interested in 
what she was saying; but that she mere- 
ly (as she was prone to express it) “de- 
veloped an idea” without reference to 
the audience. In India, I have heard 
that a governor of a residency observed, 
after her visit, “It is very astonishing ; 
J listened to all Miss Carpenter had to 
tell me, but when I began to tell her what 
JZ knew of this country she dropped 
asleep.” Indeed, the poor, wearied, and 
overworked brain when it had made its 
effort generaily collapsed, and in two or 
three minutes, after “holding you with 
her eye,” through a long philanthropic 
history, Miss Carpenter might be seen to 
be, to all intents and purposes, asleep. 

On one occasion, that most lovable old 
man, Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, came 
to pass two or three days at Red Lodge 
House, and Miss Carpenter was naturally 
delighted to take him about and show him 
her schools, and explain everything to 
him. Mr. May listened with great in- 
terest for a time, but at last his attention 
flagged, and two or three times he turned 
to me, “ When can we have our talk which 
Theodore Parker promised me?” ‘Oh, 
by-and-by,”” Miss Carpenter always inter- 
posed, till one day, after we had visited 
St. James’ Back, we arrived all three at 
the foot of the tremendous stairs, almost 
like those of the Trinita, which then ex- 
isted in Bristol, and were called the 
“Christmas Steps.” “ Mow, Mr. May and 
Miss Cobbe (said Mary Carpenter, cheer- 
fully), you can have your talk.” And so 
we had—till we got to the top, when 
she resumed the guidance of the conver- 
sation. Good jokes were often made of 
this little weakness, but it had its pathetic 
side. Never was there a word of real 
egotism in her eager talk, or the evidence 
of the slightest wish to magnify her own 
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doings, or to impress her hearers with 
her immense share in the public benefits 
she described. It was her deep convic- 
tion that to turn one of these poor little 
sinners from the error of its ways, to 
reach to the roots of the misery and 
corruption of the “ perishing and danger- 
ous classes,” was the most important 
work which could possibly be undertaken, 
and she very naturally in consequence 
made it the most prominent, indeed, 
almost the sole subject of discourse. I 
was once in her company at a friend’s 
house in London, when hen happened 
to be present half-a-dozen people, each 
devoted to some special political, reli- 
gious, or moral agitation. Miss Carpen- 
ter remarked, “It is a thousand pities 
that everybody will not join and give the 
whole of their minds to the great cause 
of the age, because, if they wou/d, we 
should carry it undoubtedly.” “ What és 
the great cause of the age?” we simul- 
taneously exclaimed. ‘“ Parliamentary 
reform?” said our host, a Radical M.P.; 
“The abolition of slavery?” said one; 
“ Teetotalism?” said another; “ Woman 
suffrage?” said another; “ The conver- 
sion of the world to theism?” said I. 
In the midst of the clamor, Miss Carpen- 
ter looked serenely round, “ Why, the 
Industrial Schools Bill, of course!” No- 
body enjoyed the joke, when we all be- 
gan to laugh, more than the reformer 
herself. In a letter of mine, dated Feb. 
13, 1859, I find I wrote as follows : — 


It is often, I can see, a pure /ador to her 
to converse on any subject except her work. 
Her thoughts are all the time running on some 
poor child or other. I am puzzled whether to 
follow or not the advice of her sister, Mrs. 
Thomas, and her friend, Miss Sanford, and 
try to draw her off, or to be silent. The other 
night we both came home late from our various 
schools, and after I had read prayers, some- 
how my thoughts wandered off to far-away 
summer mornings in my life’s dawn at N., and 
I talked for a time of them and of some hymns 
connected with those fresh, dewy hours. She 
listened, as I fondly imagined, and smiled, 
though rather absently, and then suddenly 
said, “I don’t think those boys in the Indus- 
trial School will ever attend to Mr. Higgin- 
botham if he doesn’t take care,” etc., etc. I 
could hardly answer her, so awful was the re- 
turn from my beautiful dream to the ugly 
school and dirty boys with whom I had been 
contented to pass the evening, but whom I was 
only too glad to forget the next minute... . 
Work of the limbs is exhausting — head-work 
is much more so; but neither of them is any- 
thing to the actual souw/-work she gives — the 
very depth of her nature stirred and flowing 
out continually to those poor children, 
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It was, above all, in the Red Lodge 


Reformatory that Mary Carpenter’s work 
was at its highest. The spiritual inter- 
‘est she took in the poor little girls was 
beyond words admirable. When one of 
them whom she had hoped was really 
reformed feil back into thievish or other 
evil ways, her grief was a real vicarious 
repentance for the little sinner, — a Christ- 
like sentiment infinitely sacred. Nor was 
she at all blind to their defects, or easily 
deceived by the usual sham reformations 
of such institutions.. In one of her letters 


to me she wrote these wise words : — 


I have pointed out in one of my reports why 
I have more trouble than others (e.g. especially 
Catholics). A system of steady repression and 
order would make them sooner good scholars ; 
but then I should not have the least confidence 
in the real change of their characters. Even 
with my free system in the Lodge, remember 
how little we knew of Hill’s and Hawkins’s rea/ 
character until they were in my house! I do 
not object to the nature being kept under the 
curb of rule and order for a time, until some 
principles are sufficiently rooted to be appealed 
to. But then it must have play, or we cannot 
possibly tell what amount of reformation has 
taken place. The Catholics have an enormous 
artificial help in their religion and priests ; but 
I place no confidence in the slavish obedience 
they produce and the hypocrisy which I have 
generally found inseparable from Catholic in- 
fluence. I would far rather have M. A. M‘In- 
tyre wow | say, “I know it was wrong (a bar- 
ring and bolting out),” and Anna Crooks, in 
the cell for outrageous conduct, acknowledge 
the same — “I know it was wrong, but I am 
not sorry,” than any hypocritical and heartless 
‘acknowledgments. [July 9, 1859.] 


Indeed, nobody had a keener eye to 
detect cant of any kind, or a greater 
hatred of it. She told me one day of her 
visit to a celebrated institution, said to be 
supported semi-miraculously by answers 
to prayer, in the specific shape of cheques. 
Miss Carpenter said that she asked the 
matron (or some other official) whether it 
was supported by voluntary subscriptions. 
“Oh, dear no, madam,” the woman re- 
plied; “do you not know? Itis entirely 
supported by prayer.” ‘Oh, indeed!” 
replied Miss Carpenter. “I dare say, 
however, when friends have once been 
moved to send you money, they continue 
to do so regularly?” “Yes, certainly 
they do.” “And they mostly send it at 
the beginning of the year?” “Yes, yes; 
very regularly.” “Ah, well!” said Miss 
Carpenter, “‘ when people send se money 
for Red Lodge under those circumstances, 
I enter them in my reports as annual sub- 
scribers /” 
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Very few can form an idea how large a 
demand it makes on the highest and most 
divine kind of charity to do such work as 
that Red Lodge Reformatory required. 
The contrast must be felt to be imagined 
between these poor little criminals and 
the innocent children of an ordinary vil- 
lage school. The corruption of these 
hapless young souls is often very revolt- 
ing, and the most promising of them will 
not seldom, at the end of months of ap- 
parent imp:ovement, betray that she has 
all the time been plotting to return to a 
life of crime or vice. But nothing ever 
turned away Mary Carpenter’s interest, 
or wearied out her loving care. Abhor- 
ring the corruption, she all the more pitied 
and desired to purify the poor, young, 
tarnished souls. As Mrs. Nassau Senior 
so beautifully said, these hapless girls 
need, above all, “ #zothering;” and it was 
“ mothering” which Mary Carpenter gave 
them. I havea photograph of her, seated 
in the splendid old black-oak room in Red 
Lodge, with a group of these poor little 
thieves,* in their uniform blue frocks, 
gathered round her, and well can I re- 
member some of them, with their sad, 
scarred, and seamed faces, and degraded 
type of heads, and the gentle way in 
which she used to bring them near her. 
On certain nights she made it a habit to 
go round their dormitories and talk to each 
of them quietly in bed, and often kissed 
one or another — an act of infinite signif- 
icance to these hungry young hearts. 


* I recognize one of them as a certain ‘ Kitty,’ 
whose story might stand as a specimen of the lot of 
these poor children. At ten years oid, a little, stunted 
creature, she stood in the dock, with her brother, a still 
smaller mite, convicted of horse-stealing ! The babes 
had been sent round by their tramping parents to pick 
up whatever they might find, and on their way they 
spied an old grey mare in a field, and conceived the 
bright idea that it would be most agreeable for the rest 
of their journey to travel on horseback. Accordingly 
they managed to release the mare, clambered up on her 
back, and proceeded on their way rejoicing, till they‘ 
were overtaken by the infuriated farmer to whom the 
animal belonged. Happily for Kitty, Miss Carpenter’s 
Reformatory was open for her very juvenile delinquency, 
instead of the dreadful jail to which a few years earlier 
she must have been committed. She stayed at Red 
Lodge for her five years’ sentence (indeed, I fancy Miss 
Carpenter mercifuily stretched the term by some little 
artifice to six), and ail that time Kitty behaved like a 
good-hearted, half-tamed little animal, always in scrapes, 
but always, with leonine courage, holding up her hand 
in the class to confess that she was the culprit when 
any iniquity was discovered. She was devotedly at- 
tached to one kind and excellent teacher, Miss Gambell 
(Mrs. Cross now — still, I am happy to say, engaged in 
one of the kindred institutions), and was caught one 
day, 1 was told, kissing my stockings, on which she was 
learning the art of darning, from love for me. But, 
alas! Kitty’s dreadful mother came again and again to 
claim her, and at last the law could be stretched no 
further. Kitty went away from Red Lodge with her 
family, half glad, half sorry; and a month or two later 
we heard that the r young girl had died of fever, 
caught in the rough life to which she had returned. 
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When they left the Reformatory, she 
watched their subsequent career with 
deep interest, gloried in the intelligence 
that they were behaving honestly and 
steadily, or deplored their backslidings 
in the contrary event. In short, her in- 
terest was truly in the children themselves, 
in their very souls, and not, as such phi- 
lanthropy too often becomes, an interest 
in her institution. Those who know 
most of such work will best understand 
how wide is the distinction. 

But Mary Carpenter was not only the 
guardiaa and teacher of the poor young 
waifs and strays of Bristol, when she 
had caught them in her charity-traps. 
She was also their unwearied advocate 
with one government after another, and 
with every public man and magistrate 
whom she could reasonably or unreason- 
ably attack on their behalf. Never was 
there such a case of the widow and the 
unjust judge; till at last most English 
statesmen came to recognize her wisdom, 
and to yield readily to her pressure, and 
she was a “ power in the State.” As she 
wrote to me about her industrial school, 
so was it in everything else : — 


The magistrates have been lapsing into their 
usual apathy ; so I have got a piece of artillery 
to help me in the shape of Mr. M. D. Hill. 
. . « They have found by painful experience 
that I cannot be made to rest while justice is 
not donetothese poor children, [July 6, 1859.] 


And again, some years later, when I 
had told her I had sat at dinner beside a 
gentleman who had opposed many of her 
good projects : — 

I am very sorry you did not see through Mr. 

, and annihilate him! Of course I shall 
never rest in this world till the children have 
their birthrights in this so-called Christian 
country; but my next mode of attack I have 
not decided on yet! [February 13, 1867.] 


Mary Carpenter’s theology was, I be- 
lieve, exactly that of her much beloved 
father, Dr. Lant Carpenter, and of course 
was a little out of date as representing 
free thought at this end of the century. 
She was so staunch and true to the core 
that I am sure she never felt it to be a 
temptation (as it would have been to a 
weaker nature) to escape all the difficul- 
ties of her position, and facilitate her 
work, by conforming to the Church of 
England. She had, on the contrary, 
supreme contempt for Unitarians who (as 
she drolly expressed it)“ turned Church,” 
and never for a moment, for her own 
part, concealed or mitigated her heredi- 
tary heresies. Her sympathies with Rob- 
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ertson of Brighton, with Lady Byron and 
other Broad Church friends were, how- 
ever, evidently much more close than 
with those who diverged in the slightest 
degree on the other side of her Unitari- 
anism. Every philanthropic worker must 
know only too well the advantage of labor- 
ing under the shelter of a great Church 
and with the aid of a ready-made author- 
itative code, fit to be applied without dis- 
cussion to every case which may arise. 
And Miss Carpenter was enlightened 
enough to recognize that at the level of 
her poor protégées at Red Lodge, all 
Christian sects were pretty much alike; 
and to send them every Sunday, accord- 
ingly, without scruple, to the nearest re- 
ligious edifice, which happened to be a 
Lady Huntingdon chapel, at the bottom 
of Park Row. But, for herself, she never 
wavered, or allowed any one to imagine 
that she was anything else than an Uni- 
tarian. To me, however, this old-school 
Unitarianism was a most singular phase 
of religious thought. So much of lan- 
guage which I had been trained to under- 
stand only in a Trinitarian sense seemed 
to be used by Miss Carpenter in a totally 
different signification, that I was con- 
strained, as it were, to learn a new vocab- 
ulary. And when all translations were 
made, the position of Christ in the Uni- 
tarian scheme appeared more and more 
inexplicable. Miss Carpenter obviously 
gave him in her religion (by whatever title 
she addressed him) a place even more 
prominent than I had been wont to see him 
hold among Trinitarians. Every prayer 
was concerned about him and ¢hrough 
him, and one prayer which she frequently 
read at our little domestic devotions, 
actually invoked God to make us “ obe- 
dient to Christ”! I ventured at last to 
speak to her of this, to say that I could 
see little to choose between “asking God 
to make us obedient to Christ” and “ ask- 
ing Christ to make us obedient to God ; ” 
and that I felt that if we were thus to 
have a Great God and a Lesser God (for 
what was a God practically to us but our 
Unseen Lord?), 1 for my part, would be 
thankful to be assured by Athanasius that 
there are “not two Gods, but one God.” 
I had quitted with anguish the Church of 
my fathers to follow the faith, “the Loré 
our God is One Lord,” and this perpetua 
introduction of the most revered of teach 
ers and prophets, recognized as only z 
man, into the very fenefralia of prayer 
was to me unspeakably painful. I fear 
Miss Carpenter was wounded by my re- 
marks, however tenderly urged; and we 
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never quite stood on the same ground 
after I had implored her to omit those 
unfortunate words from the prayers which 
otherwise I delighted to follow. These 
differences were the more sad, because 
they ought to have been so unimportant 
in comparison with the wide field wherein 
we might have found sympathies, and of 
my profound reverence for her beautiful 
piety. But she could bear no discussion 
of any such matters. She looked on the 
doctrines of the Church of England, in 
which I had been brought up, as quite 
exploded, and even as almost ridiculous ; 
but, on the other hand, she was impatient 
of any notion of progress beyond the zone 
attained by Channing and Dr. Lant Car- 
penter. I said something one day about 
the great strides which Biblical criticism 
had made of recent years, but was 
silenced at once: “Oh, but my father 
settled all that! WHe harmonized the 
Gospels.” In short, I found, to my sad 
surprise, that between her Unitarianism 
and my Theism there was a sharper line 
(in Aer mind, not in mine) than I had often 
found between my faith and that of many 
an Evangelical Trinitarian.* But if I 
experienced keen disappointment as re- 

arded the expected wide-mindedness of 
Miss Carpenter, there was no disappoint- 
ment with, but an ever-growing sense of 
admiration for, her moral and spiritual ex- 
cellence. No language which her nephew 
has used, and no testimony I can add to 
it, can exaggerate the depth and sincerity 
of her devoutness, the true saintliness to 
which she attained. Had martyrdom 
been offered to her, Mary Carpenter 
would have gone to the stake singing 
psalms. Among Romanists she would 
have taken her place with St. Vincent de 
Paul and St. Frances of Rome. Indeed, 
I have heard pious Catholics, while she 
lived, speak of her as “that other Mary 
— Mary Carpenter!” 

I longed earnestly to be admiited to 
know somewhat of the high experiences 
which such a soul could reveal, but in 
these things Mary Carpenter was as re- 
served as she was communicative about 
her secular affairs. She often made me 
think of St. Jerome’s beautiful simile of 
the vessels of the Hebrew sanctuary, 
which were ordered each to be closed by 
its golden lid. 


* I have reason to believe that in later years, and 
especially after her journeys to India and larger ac- 

uaintance with various forms of. religious belief, Miss 

arpenter’s sympathies widened out considerably be- 
yond the circle wherein they were partially closed at 
the period of which I write. 
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At last my residence under Mary Car- 
penter’s roof came toaclose. My health 
had broken down trvo or three times in 
succession under a régime for which 
neither habit nor constitution had fitted 
me, and my kind friend Dr. Symonds’s or- 
ders necessitated arrangements of meals, 
etc., which Miss Carpenter thought would 
occasion too much irregularity in her little 
household, which, it must be remembered, 
was also a branch of the Reformatory 
work. I also sadly perceived that I could 
be of no real comfort or service as an in- 
mate of her house, though I could still 
help her, and perhaps more effectually, 
7 attending her schools while living 
alone in the neighborhood. Her over- 
wrought and nervous temperament could 
ill bear the strain of a perpetual compan- 
ionship, or even the idea that any one in 
her house might expect companionship 
from her; aad if while 7 was yet a 
stranger she had found some fresh inter- 
est in my society, it doubtless ceased 
when I had been a twelvemonth under 
her roof, and knew everything which she 
could tell me about her work and plans. 
As I often told her (more in earnest than 
she supposed), I knew she would have 
been more interested in me had I been 
either more of a sinner or more of a saint! 

And so, a few weeks later, the separa- 
tion was made in all friendliness, and I 
went to live alone at Durdham Down, 
still working pretty regularly at the Red 
Lodge and ragged schools, but gradually 
engaging more in workhouse visiting and 
looking after friendless girls, so that my 
intercourse with Miss Carpenter became 
less and less frequent, though always 
cordial and pleasant. After some years 
an accident, which made me for a long 
time a cripple, severed my connection 
with Bristol, and took me away from 
Mary Carpenter’s work and from the cir- 
cle of her noble-hearted friends, who from 
first to last had shown me kindness which 
I shall remember while I live. 

From that date I had, from time to 
time, the pleasure of receiving visits from 
Miss Carpenter at my home in London, 
and hearing her accounts of her Indian 
travels and other interests. In 1877, I 
went to Clifton to attend an antivivsec- 
tion meeting, and also one for woman 
suffrage, and at the latter of these I 
found myself with great pleasure on the 
same platform with Mary Carpenter. 
Professor Estlin Carpenter, while fully 
stating her recognition of the rightfulness 
of the demand for votes for women, and 
also doing us the great service of printing 
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Mr. Mill’s most admirable letter to her on 
the subject (p. 493), is, it seems, unaware 
that she ever publicly advocated the cause 
of political rights for women. But on this 
occasion, as I have said, she took her 
place on the platform of the West of En- 
gland Branch of the Association at its 
meeting in the Victoria Rooms, and, in 
my hearing, either proposed or seconded 
one of the resolutions demanding the 
franchise, adding a few words of cordial 
approval. 

Before I returned to London on this 
occasion I called to see Miss Carpenter, 
bringing with me a young niece. I found 
her at Red Lodge, and she insisted on my 
going with her over all our old haunts, 
and noting what changes and improve- 
ments she had made. I was tenderly 
touched by her great kindness to my 
young companion and to myself, and by 
the added softness and gentleness which 
years had brought to her. She expressed 

erself as very happy in every way; and, 
in truth, she seemed to me like one who 
had reached the Land of Beulah, and for 
whom there would be henceforth only 
peace within and around. 

A few weeks later I was told that her 
servent had gone into her bedroom one 
morning and found her weeping for her 
dead brother. The next morning the 
woman entered again at the same Rear; 
but Mary Carpenter was lying quite still, 
as she had lain in sleep. Her “six days’ 
work” was done. She had gone to the 
world where there are no more tears. 

It was the fitting close of a beautiful 
and blessed life. 


From The Argosy. 
VERENA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. 


BY JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


It was a dreadful thing to have hap- 
pened. Edward Pym found dead; and 
no one could tell for a certainty who had 
been the author of the calamity. 

He had died of a blow dealt to him, the 
doctors said: it had struck him behind 
the left ear. Could it be possible that he 
had fallen of himself, and struck his head 
against something in falling, was a ques- 
tion put to the doctors —and it was Cap- 
tain Tanerton who put it. It perhaps might 
be possible, the medical men answered, 
but not at all probable. Mr. Pym could 
not have inflicted the blow upon himself, 
and there was no piece of furniture in the 
room, so far as they saw, that could have 
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caused the injury, even though he had 
fallen upon it. 

The good luck of the “ Rose of Delhi ” 
seemed not to be in the ascendant. Her 
commander could not sail with her now. 
Neither could her newly appointed third 
mate, Alfred Saxby. So far as might be 
ascertained at present, Captain Tanerton 
was the last man who had seen Pym 
alive; Alfred Saxby had found him dead; 
therefore their evidence would be required 
at the official investigation. 

Ships, however, cannot be lightly de- 
tained in port when their time for sailing 
comes; and on the day following the 
events already told of, the “ Rose of Del- 
hi” finally left the docks, all taut and 
sound, the only one of her old officers, 
sailing in her, being Mark Ferrar. The 
brokers were put out frightfully at the 
detention of Tanerton. A third mate was 
soon found to replace Saxby: a master 
not so easily. They put in an elderly 
man, just come home in command of one 
of their ships. Put him in for the nonce, 
hoping Captain Tanerton would be at 
liberty to join her at Dartmouth, or some 
other place down Channel. 

On this same day, Tuesday, the investi- 
gation into the events of that fatal Mon- 
day, as regarded Edward Pym, was be- 
gun. Not the coroner’s inquest, that was 
called for the morrow; but an informal 
inquiry instituted by the brokers and Sir 
Dace Fontaine. In a back room of the 
office in Eastcheap, the people met; and 
— I am glad to say— I was one of them, 
or I could not have told you what passed. 
Sir Dace sat in the corner, his elpow 
resting on the desk and his hand partly 
covering his face. He did not pretend to 
feel the death as an affectionate uncle 
would have felt it; still Pym was his 
nephew, and there could be no mistake 
that the affair was troubling him. 

Mrs. Richenough, clean as a new pin, 
in her Sunday gown and close bonnet, a 
puzzled look upon her wrinkled face, told 
what she knew — and was longer over it 
than she need have been. Mr. Pym, who 
lodged in her parlor floor, had left her for 
good, as she supposed, on the Monday 
morning, his ship, the “ Rose of Delhi,” 
being about to go out of dock. * Mr. Sax- 
by, who had lodged in the rooms above 
Mr. Pym, got appointed to the same ship, 
and he also left. In the afternoon she 
heard that the ship had got off all right: 
aworkman at the docks told her so. 
Later, who should come to the door but 
Mr. Pym—which naturally gave her 
great surprise. He told her the ship had 
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sprung a leak and had put back; but they’ 


should be off again with the next day’s 
tide, and he should have to be abroad 
precious early in the morning to get the 
cargo stowed away again —— 

“ What time was this ?” interrupted Mr. 
Freeman. 

“ About half past four, I fancy, sir. 
Mr. Pym spoke rather thick —I saw he 
had been taking a glass. He bade me 
make him a big potful of strong tea — 
which I did at once, having the kettle on 
the fire. He drank it, and went out.” 

“Go on, Mrs. Richenough.” 

“ An hour afterwards, or so, his captain 
called, wanting to know where he was. 
Of course, sirs, I could not say; except 
that he had had a big jorum of tea, and 
was gone out.” 

Captain Tanerton spoke up to confirm 
this. “I wanted Pym,” he said. “This 
must have been between half past five and 
six o’clock.” 

“ About nine o’clock, or a bit earlier, it 
might be — I know it was dark and I had 
finished my supper—Mr. Pym came 
back,” resumed the landlady. “He 
seemed in an ill-humor, and he had been 
having more to drink. ‘Light my lamp, 
Mother Richenough,’ says he roughly, 
‘and shut the shutters: I’ve got a letter 
to write.’ I lighted the lamp, and he got 
out some paper of his that was left in the 
table-drawer, and the ink, and sat down. 
After closing the shutters I went to the 
front door, and there I saw Captain Tan- 
erton. He asked me ——” 

“What did he ask you?” cried Mr. 
Freeman’s lawyer, for she had come to a 
dead standstill. 

“ Well, the captain asked me whether 
any young lady had been there. He had 
asked the same question afore, sir: Mr. 
Pym’s cousin, or sister, I b’lieve he meant. 
I told him ‘ No,’ and he went into the par- 
lor to Mr. Pym.” 

“ What then?” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I went back to my 
kitchen, and shut myself in by my bit o’ 
fire; and, being all lonely like, I a’most 
dozed off. Not quite ; they made so much 
noise in the parlor, queries,” 

“ Quarrelling?” cried the lawyer. 

“Yes, sir; and were roaring out at one 
another like wolves. Mr.——” 

“Stay a moment, ma’am. How long 
was it after you admitted Captain Taner- 
ton that you heard this quarrelling ?” 

“ Not above three or four minutes, sir, 
I’m sure of that. ‘Mr. Pym’s catching it 
from his captain, and he is just in the 
right mood to take it unkindly,’ I thought 





to myself. However, it was no business 
of mine. The sounds soon ceased, and 
I was just dozing off again, when Mr. 
Saxby came home. He went into the 
parlor to see Mr. Pym and found him 
lying dead on the floor.” 

A dead pause. 

“You are sure, ma’am, it was Captain 
Tanerton who was quarrelling with him?” 
cried the lawyer, who asked more ques- 
tions than all the rest put together. 

“Of course I am sure,” returned Mrs. 


Richenough. ‘ Why, sir, how could it be — 


anybody else? Hadn’t I just let in Cap- 
tain Tanerton to him? Nobody was 
there but their two selves.” 

Naturally the room turned to Jack. 
He answered the mute appeal very 
quietly. 

“It was not myself that quarrelled with 
Pym. No angry word of any kind 
passed between us. Pym had been drink- 
ing; Mrs. Richenough is right in that. 
He was not in a state to be reproved or 
reasoned with, and I came away at once. 
I did not stay to sit down.” 

“ You hear this, Mrs. Richenough? ” 

“Yes, sir, I do; and I’m sure the gen- 
tleman don’t speak or look like one who 
could do such a deed. But, then, I heard 
the quarrelling.” 

An argument indisputable to her own 
mind. Sir Dace looked up and put a 
question for the first time. He had lis- 
tened in silence. His dark face had a 
wearied look on it, and he spoke hardly 
above a whisper. 

“ Did you know the voice to be that of 
Captain Tanerton, Mistress Landlady? 
Did you recognize it for his?” 

“IT knew the voice couldn’t be any- 
body else’s, sir. Nobody but the captain 
was with Mr. Pym.” 

“IT asked you whether you recognized 


it?” returned Sir Dace, knitting his- 


brow. “Did you know by its tone that 
it was Captain Tanerton’s ?” 

“ Well, no, sir, I did not if you put it 
in that way. Captain Tanerton was 
nearly a stranger to me, and the two 
shut doors and the passage was between 
me and him. I had only heard him speak 
once or twice before, and then in a pleas- 
ant ordinary voice. In this quarrel his 
voice was raised to a high, rough pitch; 
. in course I could not know it for 

is. 

“In point of fact, then, it comes to 
this: you did of recognize the voice for 
Captain Tanerton’s.” 

“No, sir; not, I say, if you put it in 
that light.” 





—_ —- oe co 
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“Let me put it in this light,” was Sir 
Dace Fontaine’s testy rejoinder: “had 
three or four people been with Mr. Pym 
in his parlor, you could not have told 
whose voice it was quarrelling with him? 
You would not have known?” 

“ That is so, sir. But, you see, I knew 
it was his captain that was with him.” 

Sir Dace folded his arms and leaned 
back in his chair, his cross-questioning 
over. Mrs. Richenough was done with 
for the present, and Captain Tanerton 
entered upon his version of the night’s 
events. 

“ | wished particularly to see Mr. Pym, 
and went to Ship Street in search of him, 
as I have already said. He was not 
there. Later, I went down again -——” 

“TI beg your pardon, Captain Taner- 
ton,” interrupted the lawyer; “ what time 
do you make it —that second visit?” 

“It must have been nearly nine o’clock. 
Mr. Pym was at home, and I went into 
his parlor. He sat at the table writing, 
or preparing to write. I asked him the 
question I had come to ask, and he an- 
swered me. Scaacely anything more 
passed between us. He was three-parts 
tipsy. I had intended to tell him that he 


was no longer chief mate of my ship — 


had been superseded; but, seeing his 
condition, I did not. I can say posi- 
tively that I was not more than two min- 
utes in the room.” 

“ And you and he did not quarrel?” 

“Wedid not. Neither were our voices 
raised. It is very probable, in his then 
condition, that he would have attempted 
to quarrel had he known he was dis- 
charged; but he did not know it. We 
were perfectly civil to each other; and 
when I wished him good-night, he came 
into the passage and shut the front door 
after me.” 

“ You left no one with him?” 

“No one; so faras I saw. I can an- 
swer for it that no one was in the parlor 
with us: whether any one was in the 
back room I cannot say. I do not think 
so.” 

“ After that, Captain Tanerton?” 

“ After that I went straight to my hotel 
in the Minories, and ordered tea. While 
taking it, Mr. Ferrar came in and told 
me Edward Pym was dead. I could 
not at first believe it. I went back to 
Ship Street and found it too true. In as 
short a time as I could manage it, I went 
to carry the news to Sir Dace Fontaine, 
taking young Saxby with me.” 

Jack had spoken throughout in the 
ready, unembarrassed manner of one 
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who tells a true tale. But never in all 
my life had I seen him so quiet and sub- 
dued. He was like one who has some great 
care upon him. The other hearers, not 
knowing Jack as I knew him, would not 
notice this; though I cannot answer for 
it that one of them did not — James Free- 
man. He never took his eyes off Jack 
all the while ; peered at him as if he were 
a curiosity. It was not an open stare; 
more of a surreptitious one, taken stealth- 
ily from under his eyebrows. 

Some testimony as to Pym’s movements 
that afternoon was obtained from Mrs. 
Ball, the lawyer having already been to 
Woburn Place to get it. She said that 
young Pym came to her house between 
five and six o’clock — nearer six than five, 
she thought, and seemed very much put 
out and disappointed to find Miss Verena 
Fontaine had left for her own home. He 
spoke of the ship’s having sprung a leak 
and put back again, but he believed she 
would get out again on the morrow. Mrs. 
Ball did not notice that he had been 
drinking; but one of her servants met 
him in the street after he left the house, 
heard him swearing to himself, and saw 
him turn into a public-house. If he re- 
mained in it until the time he next ap- 
peared in Ship Street, his state then was 
not to be wondered at. 

This was about all that had been gath- 
ered at present. A great deal of talking 
took place, but no opinion was expressed 
by anybody. Time enough for that when 
the jury met on the morrow. As we were 
turning out of the back room, the meeting 
over, Mr. Freeman put his hand upon 
Jack, to detain him. Jack, in his turn, 
detained me. 

“Captain Tanerton,” he said, in a grave 
whisper, “do you remember making a 
remark to me not long ago, in this, my 
private room—that if we persisted in 
sending Pym out with you in the ship, 
there would be murder committed?” 

“TI believe I do,” said Jack, quietly. 
“They were foolish words, and meant 
nothing.” 

“‘T do not like to remember them,” pur- 
sued Mr. Freeman. “As things have 
turned out, it would have been better that 
you had not used them.” 

“Perhaps so,” answered Jack. “They 
have done no harm, that I know of.” 

“They have been singularly verified. 
The man has been murdered.” 

“* Not on board the ‘ Rose of Delhi.’” 

“No. Off it.” . 

“T should rather call it death by mis- 
adventure,” said Jack, looking calmly at 
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the broker. “At the worst done in a 
scuffle; possibly in a fall.” 

“Most people, as I think you will find, 
will call it murder, Captain Tanerton.” 

“] fear they will.” 

Mr. Freeman stood before Jack, wait- 
ing —at least it struck me so—to hear 
him add, “ But I did not commit it ” — or 
words to that effect. I waited too. Jack 
never spoke them: he remained silent 
and still. Since the past day his manner 
had changed. All the light-hearted ease 
had gone out of it; the sunny tempera- 
ment seemed exchanged for thought and 
gloom. 


Fine tidings to travel down to Timber- 
dale! 

On Wednesday, the day following this, 
the squire stood at the gate of Crabb Cot 
after breakfast, looking this way and that. 
Dark clouds were chasing each other over 
the face of the sky, now obscuring the 
» sun, now leaving it to shine out with in- 
tense fierceness. 

“It won’t do to-day,” cried the squire. 
“Tt’s too windy, Joe. The fish would not 
bite.” 

“They'd bite fast enough,” said Tod, 
who had set his mind upon a day’s fish- 
ing, and wanted the squire to go with 
him. 

“Feel that gust, Joe! Why, if — halloa, 
here comes Letsom!” 

Colonel Letsom was approaching at the 
pace of a steam-engine, his mild face 
longer than usual. Tod laughed. 

The colonel, never remembering to say 
“How d’ye do,” or to shake hands, 
dragged two letters out of his pocket, all 
in a flurry. 

“Such fearful news, Todhetley!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Pym— you remember that 
poor Pym?” 

“What should hinder me?” cried the 
squire. “A fine dance, we had, looking 
for him and Verena Fontaine the other 
night in London! What of Pym?” 

“He is dead!” gasped the colonel. 
“ Murdered.” 

The ater took off his spectacles, think- 
ing they must affect his hearing, and 
stared. 

“ And it is thought,” added the colonel, 
“that —that Captain Tanerton did it.” 

“Good mercy, Letsom! You can’t 
mean it.” 

Colonel Letsom’s answer was to read 
out portions of the two letters. One of 
them was written to his daughter Mary 
Ann by Coralie Fontaine ; three sheets 
full. .She gave much the same history of 
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the calamity that has been given above. 
It could not have been done by any hand 
but Captain Tanerton’s, she said; though 
of course not intentionally; nobody 
thought that: her father, Sir Dace, 
scorned any worse idea. Altogether, it 
was a dreadful thing; it had struck Ve- 
rena into a kind of wild despair, and 
bewildered them all. And in a postscript 
she added what she had apparently for- 
gotten to say before —that Captain Tan- 
erton denied it. 

Tod looked up, a flush on his face. 
“One thing may be relied upon, colonel 
— that if Tanerton did do it, he will avow 
it. He would never deny it.” 

“This other letter is from Sir Dace,” 
said the colonel, after putting Coralie’s 
aside. And he turned round that we 
might look over his shoulder while he 
read it. 

It gave a much shorter account than 
Coralie’s ; a dighter account, as if he took 
a less grave view of the affair; and it 
concluded with these words. ‘ Suspicion 
lies upon Tanerton. I think unjustly. 
Allowing that he did-do it, it could nn 
have been done by a smartly-provoked 
blow, devoid of ill-intention. No one 
knows better than myself how quarrel- 
some and overbearing that unfortunate 
young man was. But I, for one, believe 
what Tanerton says—that he was not 
even present when it happened. I am 
inclined to think that Pym, in his unsteady 
state, must in some way have fallen when 
alone, and struck his head fatally.” 

“ Sir Dace is right; I’ll lay my fortune 
upon it,” cried Tod warmly. 

“ Don’t talk quite so fast about your 
fortune, Joe; wait till you’ve got one,” 
rebuked the Zafer. “1 must say it is 
grievous news, Letsom. It has upset 
me.” 

“Tam off now to show the letters to 
Paul,” said the colonel. “It will be but 
neighborly, as he is a connection of the 
Fontaines.” 

Shaking hands, he turned away on the 
road to Islip. The squire, leaning on the 
gate, appeared to be looking after him: 
in reality he was deep in a brown study. 

“Joe,” said he, in a tone that had a 
sound of awe in it, “ this is curious, taken 
in conjunction with what Alice Tanerton 
told us yesterday morning.” 

ye Well, it does seem rather queer,” con- 
ceded Tod. “Something like the dream 
turning up trumps.” 

“ Trumps ?” retorted the Zazer. 

“Truth, then. Poor Alice!” 

A singular thing had happened. Espe- 
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cially singular, taken in conjunction (as 
the squire put it) with this unfortunate 
news. And when the reaaer hears the 
whole, though it won’t be just yet, he will 
be ready to call out, “It is not true.” 
But it is true. And this one only fact, 
with its truth and its singularity, induced 
me to recount the history. 


II. 


On Tuesday morning, the day after the 
calamity in Ship Street —you perceive 
that we go back a day—the squire and 
Tod turned out for a walk. They had no 
wish to go anywhere in particular, and 
their steps might just as well have been 
turned Crabb way as Timberdale way — 
or, for that matter, any other way. The 
morning was warm and bright: we 
strolled towards the Ravine, went throug 
it, and so on to Timberdale. 

“We may as well call and see how Her- 
bert Tanerton is, as we are here,” re- 
marked the squire. For Herbert had a 
touch of hay-fever. He was always get- 
ting something or other. 

The rector was better. They found 
him pottering about his garden ; that pro- 
lific back garden from which we once saw 
—if you don’t forget it— poor, honest, 
simple-minded Jack bringing strawberries 
on a cabbage-leaf for crafty Aunt Dean. 
The suspected hay-fever turned out to be 
a bit of a cold in the head: but the rector 
could not have looked more miserable had 
it been in the heart. 

“ What’s the matter with you now?” 
cried the squire, who never gave in to 
Herbert’s fancies. 

“Matter enough,” he growled in an- 
swer: “to have a crew of ridiculous 
women around you, no better than babies! 
Here’s Alice in a world of a way about 
Jack, proclaiming that some harm has 
happened to him.” 

“What harm? 
any?” 

“No, she does not know of any,” 
croaked Herbert, flicking a growing 
gooseberry off a bush with the rake. 
“ She says a dream disclosed it to her.” 

The pater stared. Tod threw up his 
head with a laugh. 

“You might have thought she’d got 
her death-warrant read out to her, so white 
and trembling did she come down,” con- 
tinued Herbert in an injured tone. “She 
had dreamt a dream, foreshadowing evil 
to Jack, she began to tell us—and nota 
morsel of breakfast could she touch.” 

“ But that’s not like Alice,” continued 


Does she know of 
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the squire. “She is too sensible: too 
practical for such folly.” 

“It’s not like any rational woman. And 
Grace would have condoled with her! 
Women infect each other.” 

“ What was the dream?” 

“Some nonsense or other, you may be 
sure. I would not let her relate it, to 
me, or to Grace. Alice burst into tears 
and called me hard-hearted. I came out 
here to get away from her.” 

“For goodness’ sake don’t let her up- 
set herself over a rubbishing dream, Tan- 
erton,” cried the squire, all sympathy. 
“ She’s not strong, you know, just now. 
I dreamt one night the public hangman 
was appointed to take my head off; but 
it is on my shonlders yet. You tell her 
that.” 

“Yesterday was the day Jack was to 
sail,” interrupted Tod. 

“Of course it was,” acquiesced the 
rector: “he must be half-way down Chan- 
nel by this time. If—here comes 
Alice!” he broke off. “I shall go. I 
don’t want to hear more of such stuff.” 

He went on down the garden in a huff, 
disappearing behind the kidney-beans. 
Alice, wearing a light print gown and 
black silk apron, her smooth brown hair 
glossy as ever, and her open face as 
pretty, shook hands with them both. 

“ And what’s this we hear about your 
tormenting yourself over a dream?” blun- 
dered the squire. Though whether it 
was a blunder to say it, I know not; or 
whether, but for that, she would have 
spoken: once the ice is broken, you may 
plunge in easily. “My dear, 1’d not 
have thought it of you.” 

Alice’s face took a deeper gravity, her 
eyes a far-off look. ‘“Itis quite true, Mr. 
Todhetley,” she sighed. “I have been 
very much troubled by a dream.” 

‘Tell it us, Alice,” said Tod, his whole 
face ina laugh. ‘ What was it about?” 

“That you may ridicule it?” she 
sighed. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 
of you.” 

“You cannot do that,” was her quiet 
answer: and Tod told me in later days 
that it rather took him aback to see her 
solemn sadness. ‘I should like to relate 
it to you, Mr. Todhetley. Herbert would 
not hear it, or let Grace.” 

“Herbert’s a parson, you know, my 
dear, and parsons think they ought to be 
above such things,” was the squire’s 
soothing answer. “If it will ease your 
mind to tell it me — bere, let us sit down 
under the pear-tree.” 


“ Ridicule it out 
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So they sat down on the bench under 
the blossoms of the pear-tree, the Jater 
admonishing Tod to behave himself; and 
poor Alice told her dream. 

“T thought it was the present time,” 
she began. “This very present day, say, 
or yesterday; and that Jack was going to 
sea in command ——” 

“ But, my dear, he always goes in com- 
mand.” 

“Of course. But in the dream the 
point was especially presented to my 
mind —that he was going out 7” com- 
mand. He came to me the morning of 
the day he was to sail, looking very 
patient, pale, and sorrowful. It seemed 
that he and I had had some dispute, caus- 
ing estrangement, the previous night: it 
was over then, and I, for one, repented of 
the coldness.” 

“Well, Alice?” broke in Tod: for she 

had stopped, and was gazing out straight 
before her. 
- “I wish I could show to you how real 
all this was,” she resumed. “It was 
more as though I were wide awake, and 
enacting it. I never had so vivid a dream 
before ; never in all my life.” 

“ But why don’t you go on?” 

“Somebody had been murdered: some 
man. I don’t know who it was —or 
where, or how. Jack was suspected. 
= But it seemed that it could not be 

rought home to him. We were in a 
strange town; at least, it was strange to 
me, though it seemed that I had stayed in 
it once before, many years ago. Jack was 
standing before me all this while, you un- 
derstand, in his sadness and sorrow. It 
was not he who had told me what had 
happened. I seemed to have known it 
already. Everybody knew it, everybody 
spoke of it, oad we were in cruel distress. 
Suddenly I remembered that when I was 
in the town the previous time, the man 
who was murdered had had a bitter quar- 
rel with another man, a gentleman; and a 
sort of revelation came over me that this 
gentleman had been the murderer. I 
went privately to some one who had au- 
thority in the ship, and said so; I think 
her owner. He laughed at me —did I 
know how high this gentleman was, he 
asked; the first magnate in the town. 
That he had done it I felt sure; surer 
than if I had seen it done; but no one 
would listen to me — and in the trouble I 
awoke.” 

“That's not much to be troubled at,” 
cried the squire. 

“The trouble was terrible ; 
not feel such in real life. But 


ou could 
have not 
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told all. Presently I got to sleep again, 
and found myself in the same dream. I 
was going through the streets of the town 
in an open carriage, the ship’s owner with 
me -—— ” 

“Was the ship the ‘ Rose of Delhi’?” 

“T don’t know. The owner, sitting 
with me in the carriage, was not either of 
the owners of the ‘ Rose of Delhi,’ whom 
I know well; this was a stranger. We 
were going over a bridge. Walking 
towards us on the pavement, I saw two 

entlemen arm-in-arm: one an officer in a 

usky old red uniform and cocked-hat; 
the other an evé/-looking man who wore a 
long brown coat. He walked along with 
his eyes on the ground. I knew him by 
intuition —that it was the man who had 
had the quarrel years before, and who 
had done the murder now. ‘There’s the 
gentleman you would have accused,’ said 
my companion before I could. speak, 
pointing to this man: ‘he stands higher 
in position than anybody else in the town.’ 
They walked on in their security, and we 
drove on in our pain. I ought to say in 
my pain, for I alone “elt it. Oh, I cannot 
tell you what it was —this terrible pain; 
not felt so much, it seemed, because m 
husband could not be cleared, as for Azs 
sadness and sorrow. Nothing like it, I 
say, can ever be felt on earth.’ 

* And what else, Alice?” 

“ That is all,” she sighed. “I awoke 
for good then. But the pain and the fear 
remain with me.” 

“ Perhaps, child, you are not very well? 
—been eating green gooseberries, or 
some such trash. Nothing’s more likely 
to give one bad dreams thin unripe fruit.” 

“Why should the dream have left this 
impression of evil upon me —this weight 
of fear?” cried Alice, never so much as 
hearing the Jazer’s irreverent suggestion. 
“ If it meant nothing, if it were not come 
as a warning, it would pass from my mind 
as other dreams pass.” 

Not knowing what to say to this, the 
squire said nothing. He and Tod both 
saw how useless it would be; no argu- 
ment could shake her faith in the dream, 
and the impression it had left. 

The squire, more easily swayed than a 
child, yet suspecting nothing of the news 
that was on its way to Timberdale, quitted 
the rectory and went home shaking his 
head. Alice’s solemn manner had told 
upon him. “I can’t make much out of 
the dream, Joe,” he remarked, as they 
walked back through the Ravine; “but I 
don’t say dreams are always to be ridi- 
culed, since we read of dreams sent as 
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warnings in the Bible. Anyhow, I hope 
Jack will make a good voyage. He has 
got home safe and sound from other 
voyages: why should he not from this 
one?” 

Before that day was over, they saw 
Alice again. She walked over to Crabb 
Cot in the evening with her little girl —a 
sprightly child with Jack’s own honest 
and kindly eyes. Alice put a sealed 
paper into the squire’s hand. 

“I know you will think me silly,” she 
said to him, in a low tone, “ perhaps gone 
a little out of my senses; but, as I told 
you this morning, nothing has ever im- 
pressed me so greatly and so unpleasantly 
as this dream. I cannot get it out of my 
mind for a moment; every hour, as it 
goes by, only serves to render it clearer. 
I have written it down here, every par- 
ticular, more minutely than I related it to 
you this morning, and I have sealed it up, 

ou see; and I am come to ask you to 
Lesp it. Should my husband ever be 
accused, it may serve to ——” 

“ Now, child, don’t you talk nonsense,” 
interrupted the ater. ‘“ Accused of 
what?” 

“I don’t know. I wish I did. I hope 
you will pardon me, Mr. Todhetley,” she 
went on, in deprecation; “but indeed 
there lies upon me a dread —an appre- 
hension that startles me. I daresay I 
express myself badly; but it is there. 
And, do you know, Jack has lately expe- 
rienced the same sensation; he told me 
so on Sunday. He said it was like an 
instinct of coming evil.” 

“ Then that accounts for it,” cried the 
squire, considerably relieved, and wonder- 
ing how Jack could be so silly, if she was. 
“]f your husband told you that, Alice, 
of course the first thing you’d do would 
be to go and dream of it.” 

“Perhaps so. What he said made no 
impression on me; he laughed as he said 
it: I don’t suppose it made much on him. 
Please keep the paper.” 

The squire carried the paper up-stairs 
and locked it up in the little old walnut 
bureau in his bedroom. He told Alice 
where he had put it. And she, declining 
any refreshment, left again with little 
Polly for Timberdale Rectory. 

“Has Herbert come to?” asked Tod 
laughingly, as he went to open the gate 
for her. 

“Oh, dear no,” answered Alice. “He 
never will, if you mean as to hearing me 
tell the dream.” 

They had a hot argument after she left : 
Mrs. Todhetley maintaining that some 
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dreams were to be regarded as sacred 
things ; while Tod ridiculed them with all 
his might, asserting that there never had 
been, and never could be anything in 
them to affect sensible people. The 
squire, now taking one side, now veerin 
to the other, remained in a state of vacil- 
lation, something like Mahomet’s coffin 
hovering between earth and heaven. 

And, you will now readily understand 
that when the following morning, Wed- 
nesday, Colonel Letsom brought the squire 
the news of Pym’s death, calling it mur- 
der, and that Jack was suspected, and the 
ship had gone out without him, this dreara 
of Alice Tanerton’s took a new and not 
at all agreeable prominence. Even Tod, 
sceptical Tod, allowed that it was 
“queer.” 

On this same morning, Wednesday, 
Alice received a letter from her husband. 
He spoke of the mishap to the ship, said 
that she had put back, and had again gone 
out; he himself being detained in London 
on business, but he expected to be off in 
a day or two and join her at seme place 
down Channel. But not a word did he 
say of the cause of his detention, or of 
the death of Edward Pym. She heard it 
from others. 

With this confirmation, as it seeined, 
of her dream, Alice took it up more 
warmly. She went over to the old lawyer 
at Islip, John Paul, recounted the dream 
to him, and asked what she was to do. 
Naturally, old Paul told her, “‘ Nothing :” 
and he must have laughed in his sleeve as 
he said it. 


III, 


THE good ship, “Rose of Delhi,” 
finally went away with all her sails set for 
the East; but jain Tanerton went not 
with her. 

The inquest on the unfortunate young 
man, Pym, was put off from time to time, 
and prolonged and procrastinated. Cap- 
tain Tanerton had to wait its pleasure; 
the ship could not. 

The case presented difficulties, and the 
jury could not see their way to come to a 
verdict. Matters looked rather black 
against Captain Tanerton; that was not 
denied; but not sufficiently black, it 
would seem, for the law to lay hold of 
him. At any rate, the law did not. Per- 
haps the persistent advocacy of Sir Dace 
Fontaine went some way with the jury. 
Sir Dace gave it as his strong opinion that 
his misguided nephew, being the worse for 
drink, had fallen of himself, probably with 
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his head on the iron fender, and that Cap- 


tain-Tanerton’s denial was a strictly true 
one. The end finally arrived at was — 
that there was not sufficient evidence to 
show how the death was caused. 

At the close of the investigation Jack 
went down to Timberdale. Not the open- 
hearted, ready-handed Jack of the old 
days, but a subdued, saddened man who 
seemed to have a care upon him. The 
foolish speech he had thoughtlessly made 
to Mr. Freeman preceded him: and Her- 
bert Tanerton —always looking on the 
darkest side of everything and everybody 
—considered it a proof that Jack had 
done the deed. 

Timberdale (including Crabb) held op- 
posite opinions; half of it taking Captain 
Tanerton’s side, half the contrary one. 
As to the squire, he was more helpless 
than an old sheep. He had always liked 
Jack, had believed in him as in one of us: 
but, you see, when one gets into trouble, 
faith is apt to waver. A blow, argued the 
pater in private, is so easily given in the 
heat of passion. 

“ A pretty kettle of fish this is,” croaked 
Herbert to Jack, on his brother’s arrival. 

“Yes, it is,” sighed Jack. 

“ The ship’s gone without you, I hear.” 

“She had to go. Ships cannot be de- 
layed to await the convenience of one 
man: you must know that, Herbert.” 

“ How came you to do it, John?” 

“To do what?” asked Jack. “To 
stay? It was no fault of mine. I was 
one of the chief witnesses, and the cor- 
oner would not release me.” 

“You know what I mean. Not that. 
How came you to do it, I ask?” 

“To do what?” repeated Jack. 

“ Kill Pym.” 

Jack’s face took a terrible shade of pain 
as he looked at his brother. “I should 
have thought, Herbert, that you, of all 
peopies might have judged me better than 
that.’ 

“T don’t mean to say you did it delib- 
erately; that you meant to do it,” returned 
the rector in his coldest manner. “ But 
that was a very awkward threat of yours 
— that if the brokers persisted in sending 
Pym out with you, there’d be murder 
committed. Very incautious!” 

“You can’t mean what you say; you 
cannot surely reflect on what you would 
imply — that I spoke those words with 
intention!” flashed Jack. 

“You did speak them — and they were 
verified,” contended Herbert. Just the 
same thing, you see, that Mr. Freeman 
had said to Jack in London. Poor Jack! 
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“ How did you hear that I. had said any- 
thing of the kind?” 

“ Somebody wrote it to Timberdale,” 
answered the parson, crustily. There 
could be no question that the affair had 
crossed him more than anything that had 
ever happened in this world. “I think it 
was Coralie Fontaine.” 

“T am deeply sorry I ever spoke them, 
Herbert —as things have turned out.” 

“No doubt you are. The tongue’s an 
evil and dangerous member. Let us drop 
the subject: the less it is recurred to now, 
the better.” 

Captain Tanerton saw how it was— 
that all the world suspected him, begin- 
ning with his brother. 

And he certainly did not do as much to 
combat the feeling as he might have done. 
This was noticed. He did not assert his 
innocence strenuously and earnestly. He 
said he was not adhe, it’s true, but he 
said it too quietly. A man accused of so 
terrible a crime would move heaven and 
earth to prove the charge false —if false 
it were. Jack denied his guilt, but denied 
it in a very tame fashion. And this had 
its effect upon his upholders. 

There could be no mistaking that some 
inward trouble tormented him. His warm, 
genial manners had given place to thought- 
fulness and care. Was Jack guilty? — 
his best friends acknowledged the doubt 
now, in the depths of their heart. Her- 
bert Tanerton was worrying himself into 
a chronic fever: chiefly because disgrace 
was reflected on his immaculate self, Jack 
being his brother. Squire Todhetley, 
meeting Jack one day in Robert Ashton’s 
cornfield, took Jack’s hands in his, and 
whispered that if Jack did strike the blow 
unwittingly, he knew it was all the fault 
of that unhappy, crossgrained Pym. In 
short, the only person who retained full 
belief in Jack was his wife. Jack had 
surely done it, said Timberdale under the 
rose, but done it unintentionally. 

Alice related her dream to Jack. Not 
being given to belief in dreams, Jack 
thought little of it. Nothing, in fact. It 
was no big, evil-faced man who harmed 
Pym, he answered, shaking his head; and 
he seemed to speak as one who knew. 

Timberdale was no longer a pleasant 
resting-place for John Tanerton, and he 
quitted it for Liverpool, with Alice and 
their little girl. Aunt Dean received him 
— and distantly. The misfortune had 
put her out frightfully: with Jack’s in- 
come threatened, there would be less for 
herself to prey upon. She told him to 
his face that if he wanted to correct Pym, 
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he might have waited till they got out to 
sea: blows were not thought much of on 
board ship. 

The next day Jack paid a visit to the 
owners, and resigned his command. For 
he was still attached ostensibly to the 
“Rose of Delhi,” though another master 
had temporarily superseded him. 

“Why do you do this?” asked Mr. 
Charles Freeman. “We can put you 
into another ship, one going on a shorter 
voyage, and when your own comes home 
you can take her again.” 

“No,” said Jack. “Many thanks, 
though, for your confidence in me. All 
the world seems to believe me guilty. If 
I were guilty I am not fit to command a 
ship’s crew.” 

“ But you were not guilty?” 

More emphatically than Jack had yet 
spoken upon the affair, he spoke now: 
and his truthful, candid eyes went straight 
into those of his questioner. 

“I was not. Before Heaven, I say it.” 

Charles Freeman heaved a sigh of re- 
lief. He liked Jack, and the matter had 
somewhat troubled him. 

“Then, Captain Tanerton —I fully be- 
lieve you — why not reconsider your de- 
termination, and remain on active service? 
The ‘Shamrock’ is going to Madras; 
sails in a day or two; and you shall have 
her. She'll be home again before the 
‘Rose of Delhi.’ For your own sake | 
think you should do this —to still rancor- 
ous tongues.” 

Jack sighed. “I can’t feel free to go,” 
he said. “This suspicion has troubled 
me more than you can imagine. I must 
get some employment on shore.” 

“ You should stand up before the world 
and assert your innocence in this same 
emphatic manner,” returned the owner. 
“ Why have you not done it?” 

Jack’s voice took a tone of evasion at 
once. “I have not cared to do it.” 

Charles Freeman looked at him. A 
sudden thought flashed into his mind. 

“Are you screening some one, Cap- 
tain Tanerton?” 

“How can you ask such a question?” 
rejoined Jack. But the deep and sudden 
flush that rose with the words, gave fresh 
food for speculation to Mr. Freeman. 
He dropped his voice. 

“ Surely it was not Sir Dace Fontaine 
who—who killed him? The uncle and 
nephew were not on good terms.” 

Jack’s face and voice brightened again 
—he could answer this with his whole 
heart. “No, no,” he impressively said, 
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“it was not Sir Dace Fontaine. You 


may at least rely upon that.” 


When I at length got back to Crabb, 
the Fontaines were there. After the in- 
quest, they had gone again to Brighton. 
Poor Verena looked like a ghost, I 
thought, when I saw her on the Sunday in 
their pew at church. 

“It has been a dreadful thing,” I said 
to her, as we walked on together after 
service ; “ but I am sorry to see you look 
so ill.” 

“ A dreadful thing! — ay, it has, John- 
ny Ludlow,” was her answer, spoken in a 
wail. “I expect it will kill some of us.” 

Sir Dace looked ill too. His furtive 
eyes had glanced hither and thither dur- 
ing the service, like a man who has a 
scare upon him; but they seemed ever to 
come back to Verena. 

Not another word was said by either 
of us until we were near the barn. Then 
Verena spoke. 

“ Where is John Tanerton ?” 

“In Liverpool, I hear.” 

“ Poor fellow!” 

Her tone was as piteous as her words, 
as her looks. All the bloom had gone 
from her pretty face; its lips were white, 
dry, and trembling. In Coralie there was 
no change; her smiles were pleasant as 
ever, her manners as easy. The calamity 
had evidently passed lightly over her; as 
I expect most things in life did pass. 

“Saying good-morning at the turning, 
Sir Dace and Verena branched off to 
Maythorn Bank. Coralie lingered yet, 
talking with Mr. Todhetley. 

“ My dear, how ill your father is look- 
ing!” exclaimed the squire. 

“He does look ill,’ answered Coralie. 
“ He has never been quite the same since 
that night in London. He said one day 
that he could not get the sight of Pym 
out of his mind — as he saw him lying on 
the floor in Ship Street.” 

“Tt must have been a sad sight.” 

“Papa is also, I think, anxious about 
Verena,” added Coralie. ‘“ She has taken 
the matter to heart in quite an unneces- 
sary manner; just, I’m sure, as if she 
intended to die over it. That must vex 
papa: I see him glancing at her every 
minute in the day. Oh, I assure you I 
am the only cheerful one of the family 
now,” concluded Coralie, lightly, as she 
ran away to catch the others. 

That was the last we saw of them that 
year. On the morrow we left for Dyke 

anor. 
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In the course of the autumn John Tan- 
erton ran up to Timberdale from Liver- 
pool. It had come to his knowledge that 
the Ash Farm, belonging to Robert Ash- 
ton, was to let— Grace had chanced to 
mention it incidentally when writing to 
Alice — and poor Jack thought if he could 
only take it his fortune was made. He 
was an excellent, practical farmer, and 
knew he could make it answer. But it 
would take two or three thousand pounds 
to stock the Ash Farm, and Jack had not 
as many available shillings. He asked 
his brother to lend him the money. 

“T always knew you were deficient in 
common sense,” was the rector’s sarcas- 
tic rejoinder to the request. “Three 
thousand pounds! What next?” 

“Tt would be quite safe, Herbert: you 
know how energetic I am. And I will 
pay you good interest.” 

“No doubt you will—when I lend it 
you. You have a cheek!” 

“ But 4d 

“That will do; don’t waste breath,” 
interrupted Herbert, cutting him short. 
And he positively refused the request — 
refused to iisten to another word. 

Strolling past Maythorn Bank that 
same afternoon, very much down in looks 
and spirits, Jack saw Sir Dace Fontaine. 
He was leaning over his little gate, look- 
ing just as miserable as Jack. For Sir 
Dace to look out of sorts was nothing un- 
usual; for Jack it was. Sir Dace asked 
what was amiss: and Jack— candid, 
free-spoken, open-natured Jack — told of 
his disappointment in regard to the Ash 
Farm: his brother not feeling inclined to 
advance him the necessary money to take 
it — £3,000. 

“]T wonder you do not return to the 
sea, Captain Tanerton,” cried Sir Dace. 

“T do not care to return to it,” was 
Jack’s answer. 

“Why?” 

“T shall never go to sea again, Sir 
Dace,” he said in his candor. 

“ Never go to sea again!” 

“No. At any rate, not until I am 
cleared. While this dark cloud of suspi- 
cion lies upon me I am not fit to take the 
command of others. Some windy night 
insubordinate men might throw the 
charge in my teeth.” 

“You are wrong,” said Sir Dace, his 
countenance taking anangry turn. ‘“ You 
know, I presume, your own innocence — 
and you should act as if you knew it.” 

He turned back up the path without an- 
other word, entered his house, and shut 
the door. Jack walked slowly on. Pres- 





ently he heard footsteps behind him, 
looked round, and saw Verena Fontaine. 
They had not met since the time of Pym’s 
death, and Jack thought he had never 
seen such a change in any one. Her 
bright color was gone, her cheeks were 
wasted, —a kind of dumb despair sat in 
her once laughing blue eyes. All Jack’s 
pity — and he had his share of it — went 
out to her. 

“I heard a little of what you said to 
papa at the garden-gate, Captain Tanerton, 
— not much of it. I was in the arbor. 
Why is it that you will not yet go to sea 
again? What is it you wait for?” 

“T am waiting until I can stand clear in 
the eyes of men,” answered Jack, candid 
as usual, but somewhat agitated, as if the 
topic were asore one. “No man with a 
suspicion attaching to him should pre- 
sume to hold authority over other men.” 

“T understand you,” murmured Ve- 
rena. “If you stood as free from suspi- 
cion with all the world as you are in my 
heart, and—and”—she paused from 
emotion—‘“and I think in my father’s 
also, you would have no cause to hesi- 
tate.” 

Jack took a questioning glance at her; 
at the sad, eager eyes that were lifted 
beseechingly to his. “It is kind of you 
to say so much,” he answered. “It 
struck me at the time of the occurrence 
that you could not, did not, believe me 
guilty.” 

Verena shivered. As if his steady gaze 
were too much for her, she turned her 
own aside towards the blue sky. 

“Good-bye,” she said faintly, putting 
out her hand. “I only wanted to say 
this—to let you know that I believe in 
your innocence.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack, meeting her 
hand. “Itis gratifying to hear that you 
do me justice.’ : 

He walked quietly away. She stood 
still to watch him. And of all the dis- 
tressed, sad, aching countenances ever 
seen in this world, few could have matched 
that of Miss Verena Fontaine. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. 


THE mystery of memory lies in the ap- 
parent immediateness of the mind’s con- 
tact with the vanished past. In “looking 
back” on our life, we seem to ourselves 
for the moment to rise above the limita- 
tions of time, to undo its work of extinc- 
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tion, seizing again the realities which its 
onrushing stream had borne far from us. 
Memory is a kind of resurrection of the 
buried past: as we fix our retrospective 
sag on it, it appears to start anew into 
ife: forms arise within our minds which, 
we feel, faithfully represent the things 
that were. We do not ask for any proof 
of the fidelity of this dramatic representa- 
tion of our past history by memory. It is 
seen to be a faithful imitation, just be- 
cause it is felt to be a revival of the past. 
To seek to make the immediate testimony 
of memory more sure seems absurd, since 
all our ways of describing and illustrating 
this mental operation assume that in the 
very act of performing it we do recover a 
part of our seemingly “dead selves.” 

To challenge the veracity of a person’s 
memory is one of the boldest things one 
can do in the way of attacking deep- 
seated conviction. Memory is the pecul- 
iar domain of the individual. In going 
back in recollection to the scenes of other 
= he is drawing on the secret store- 
house of his own consciousness, with 
which a stranger must not intermeddle. 
Philosophers commonly distinguish mem- 
ory as mediate knowledge of something 
absent, from perception as immediate 
Yet 


knowledge of something present. 
people are wont to feel just as certain 


of the one as of the other. Indeed, it 
may almost be said that a man more 
easily brooks a critical investigation of 
an act of perception than of an act of 
recollection. Perception has to do with 
our common objective world, and we 
allow others to have their say about the 
impressions it produces. Most people 
are willing, to some extent, to regulate 
and correct their individual perceptions 
of external objects by others’ perceptions. 
And hardly anybody is so obstinate as to 
refuse to reinspect an object in deference 
to an assurance by others that what he 
thinks he has seen differs from the real- 
ity. But with respect to matters of recol- 
lection people are apt to be much more 
dogmatic. To cast doubt on a man’s 
memory is commonly resented as a rude 
impertinence. It looks like an attempt of 
another to walk into the strictly private 
apartment of his own mind. Even if the 
challenger professedly bases his challenge 
on the testimony of his own memory, the 
challenged party is hardly likely to allow 
the right of comparing testimonies. He 
can in most cases boldly assert that those 
who differ from him are lacking in his 
power of recollection. The past, in be- 
coming the past, has, for most people, 
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ceased to be a common object of refer- 
ence; it has become a part of the individ- 
ual’s own inner self, and cannot be easily 
dislodged or shaken. 

Let not the gentle reader imagine, then, 
from the title of this paper, that we are 
about to commit the sacrilege of question- 
ing the veracity of memory in general. 
We are not bent on the suicidal Samso- 
nian project of trying to shake the foun- 
dations of belief to the bottom, and to 
reduce the minds of our readers as well 
as our own from a state of comfortable 
security respecting the world to one of 
utter scepticism and confusion. Our 
more modest and, we would hope, per- 
fectly legitimate aim is to point out that 
memory, like our other faculties, may 
blunder now and then. We would crave 
our readers’ patience as we seek to prove 
that memory, notwithstanding the look of 
perfect sincerity it wears, is capable of 
deceiving us; that when in the act of 
recollection we seem to be reaching and 
touching the past, we may be merely 
grasping a shadow. 

Those of our readers who are familiar 
with the phenomena of sense-illusion will 
feel but little hesitation in following us in 
this voyage of discovery into the compar- 
atively unknown territory of memory-illu- 
sion. The fact that the stereoscope 
deceives us every time we look into it, by 
forcing us to see a solid object when we 
know there are only two flat photographs, 
does not lessen our belief in the general 
certainty of visual perception. Even the 
great savant Helmholtz, who probably 
knows more about optical illusion than 
any other living man, feels quite as con- 
fident of the reality of ordinary visible 
objects as the least scientific of men. 
Similarly, it is possible to find out that 
memory is a very blundering witness in 
many cases, and yet to feel sure tliat she 
can be perfectly well depended on to 
speak the truth about things with which 
she may be assumed to be thoroughly 
familiar. 

Although people in general are, as ob- 
served, instinctively disposed to be very 
confident about matters of recollection, 
reflective persons are pretty sure to find 
out, sooner or later, that they occasionally 
fall into errors of memory. It is not the 
philosopher who first hints at the men- 
dacity of memory, but the “plain man” 
who ‘takes careful note of what really 
happens in the world of his personal ex- 
perience. Thus we hear persons, —_ 
innocent of speculative doubt, qualifying 
an assertion made on personal recollec- 
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tion by the proviso, ‘unless my memory 
has played me false.” And even less 
reflective persons, including many who 
pride themselves on their excellent mem- 
ory, will when sorely pressed make a 
grudging admission that they may after 
all be in error. Perhaps the weakest de- 
gree of such an admission, and one which 
allows to the conceding party a semblance 
of victory, is illustrated in the “last word ” 
of one who has boldly maintained a prop- 
osition on the strength of individual rec- 
ollection, but begins to recognize the 
instability of his position: “I either wit- 
nessed the occurrence or dreamt it.” 
This is sufficient to prove that, with all 
people’s boasting about the infallibility 
of memory, there are many who have a 
shrewd suspicion that some of its assever- 
ations will not bear a very close scrutiny. 
We may, therefore, in our present inquiry, 
presume on some amount of general ac- 
quaintance with the fact of illusory recol- 
lection. 

In this study of the fallacies of memory 
we shall contine ourselves to illusions 
strictly so called, that is to say, to -in- 
stances of error in which the mind has all 
the immediate assurance of distinctly re- 
calling some past occurrence. Thus an 


illusion of memory exactly corresponds 
to an illusion of perception, when we seem 
to ourselves distinctly to see something, 


and yet afterwards find that we do not 
see it. Hence our line of inquiry will not 
embrace the large subject of misty recol- 
lection, and of forgetfulness, which last 
some people think to be a more wonder- 
ful thing than memory itself. Hazy rec- 
ollection is not illusive recollection, any 
more than hazy vision is illusive vision, 
though mistiness in each instance easily 
becomes the starting-point of illusion. 
Just as objects seen in a fog easily take a 
false appearance to the imagination, so 
events seen through the haze of years 
easily get transformed into something 
very different from. the reality. It ma 
be added that we shall throughout see 
to illustrate mnemonic illusion by visual 
illusion. It will be found, we believe, 
that there is a close analogy between the 
forms of illusion in vision and recollec- 
tion, as well as between the modes of 
their production, though, as far as we are 
aware, this parallelism has never been 
traced out. 

Since an illusion of memory is a sort 
of counterfeit recollection, we shall best 
understand the spurious imitation by un- 
derstanding the genuine thing. very 
complete act of memory appears to in- 
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volve three things, and only three: the 
assurance (1) that something did really 
happen to me; (2) that it happened in the 
way I now think ; and (3) that it happened 
when it appears to have happened. I 
cannot be said to recall a past event un- 
less I feel sure on each of these points. 
Thus, to be able to say that an event 
happened at a particular date, and yet 
unable to describe how it happened, 
means that I have a very incomplete rec- 
ollection. The same is true when I can 
recall an event pretty distinctly, but fail 
to assign it its proper date. This being 
so, it follows that there are three possible 
openings, and only three, by which errors 
of memory may creep in. And as a mat- 
ter of fact each of these openings does let 
in one class of mnemonic illusion. Thus 
we have (1) false recollections, to which 
there correspond no real events of per- 
sonal history; (2) others which misrep- 
resent the manner of happening of the 
events ; and (3) others which falsify the 
date of the event remembered. 

We said there was a close correspond- 
ence between illusions of perception and 
of recollection. The force of this remark 
may be seen in the fact that each of these 
classes of illusion answers to a variety of 
visual error. Class 1 may be likened to 
the optical illusions known as phosphenes, 
or apparent circles of light, which arise 
when the eyeball is pressed by the finger. 
Here we can prove that there is nothing 
actually seen in the. field of vision, and 
that the semblance of a visible object 
arises from quite another source than 
that of ordinary light-stimulation, and by 
what may be called an accident. Simi- 
larly, in the case of the first class of 
mnemonic illusions, we shall find that 
there is nothing actually recollected, but 
that the mnemonic phosphene or phantom 
of recollected object can be accounted 
for in quite another way. 

Again, class 2 has its visual analogue 
in those optical illusions which depend on 
the effects of haziness, already alluded to, 
of atmospheric action, and of any reflect- 
ing and refracting media interposed be- 
tween the eye and the object. Examples 
of atmospheric effect are the apparent 
changes of color which objects undergo 
when seen at a distance. The effects of 
refraction and of reflection are illustrated 
by the broken appearance of a stick half 
immersed in water, and by the curious 
phenomena of mirage. In all these cases, 
though there is some real thing corre- 
sponding to the perception, this is seen in 
a highly defective, distorted, and mislead- 
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ing form. In like manner we can say 
that the images of memory often get ob- 
scured, distorted, and otherwise altered 
wheu they have receded into the dim dis- 
tance, and are looked back upon through 
a long space of intervening mental ex- 
perience. 

Finally, class 3 has its visual counter- 
part in erroneous perceptions of distance, 
as when, for example, owing to the clear- 
ness of the mountain atmosphere and the 
absence of intervening objects, the side 
of the Jungfrau looks to the inexperienced 
tourist at Wengernalp hardly farther than 
a stone’s. throw. It will be found that 
when our memory falsifies the date of an 
event, the error arises much in the same 
way as a visual miscalculation of dis- 
tance. 

We will now try to illustrate these va- 
rieties of mnemonic illusion more fully, 
beginning with those which, by help of 
our analogy with optical illusions, may be 
called the phosphenes or spectra of mem- 
or 


nT recollection takes place by means 
of a present mental image which returns 
with a certain degree of vividness, and is 
instantaneously identified with some past 
event. 


In many cases this instinctive 
process of identification proves to be 
legitimate, for, as a matter of fact, real 
impressions are the first and the com- 
monest source of such lively mnemonic 
images. But it is not always so. There 
are other sources of our mental imagery 
which compete, so to speak, with the 
region of real personal experience. And 
sometimes these leave a vivid image, 
having all the appearance of a genuine 
recollection. When this is so it is im- 
possible by a mere introspective glance 
to detect the falsity of the message from 
the past. We are in the same position 
as the purchaser in a jet market, where a 
spurious commodity has got inextricably 
mixed up with the genuine, and there is 
no ready criterion by which he may dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. Such a 
person, if he purchases freely, is pretty 
sure to make a number of mistakes. 
Similarly, all of us are liable to take 
counterfeit mnemonic images for genuine 
ones; that is to say, to fall into an illu- 
sion of “recollecting” what never really 
took place. 

But what, it may be asked, are these 
false and illegitimate sources of mnemonic 
images, these unauthorized mints which 
issue a spurious mental coinage, and so 
confuse the genuine currency? They 
consist of two regions of our internal 
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mental life which most closely resemble 
the actual perception of real things 
in vividness and force, namely, dream- 
consciousness and waking imagination. 
Each of these may introduce into the 
mind vivid images which tend, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to assume the guise 
of recollections of actual events. 

That our dream-experience may now 
and again lead us to fall into illusory rec- 
ollection has already been hinted. And 
it is easy to see why this is so. When 
dreaming we have a mental experience 
which closely approximates in intensity 
and reality to that of waking perception. 
To the savage, dreams are as real as 
waking perceptions, and it is probable 
that young children take their dream- 
world for a real and substantial structure. 
Consequently, dreams may leave behind 
them, for a time, vivid images which sim- 
ulate the appearance of real images of 
memory. Most of us, perhaps, have felt 
this after-effect of dreaming on our wak- 
ing thoughts. How hard it is sometimes 
to shake off the impression left by a vivid 
dream that a dead friend has returned to 
life! During the day that follows the 
dream, we have at intermittent moments 
something like an assurance that we have 
seen the departed one; and though we 
immediately correct the impression by 
reflecting that we are recalling but a 
dream, it tends to revive within us with a 
strange pertinacity. 

In addition to this proximate effect of 
a dream in disturbing the normal process 
of recollection, there is reason to suppose 
that dreams may exert a more remote 
effect on our memories. So widely dif- 
ferent in its form is our dreaming from 
our waking experience, that our dreams 
are rarely recalled as wholes with perfect 
distinctness. They revive in us only as 
disjointed fragments, and for brief mo- 
ments when some accidental resemblance 
in the present happens to stir the latent 
trace they have left on our minds. We 
get sudden flashes out of our dream-world, 
and the process is too rapid, too incom- 
plete for us to identify the region whence 
the flashes come. It is highly probable 
that our dreams are, to a large extent, 
answerable for the sense of familiarity 
that we sometimes experience in visiting 
a new locality, or in seeing a new face. 
If, as some of the best authorities say, 
we are, when asleep, always dreaming 
more or less distinctly, and if, as we 
know, dreaming is a continual process of 
transformation of our waking impressions 
in new combinations, it is not surprising 
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that our dreams should sometimes take 
the ferm of forecasts of our waking life, 
and that objects and scenes of : this life 
never before seen should now and again 
wear a familiar look. That some in- 
stances of this puzzling sense of familiar- 
ity can be explained in this way is proved. 
In a very interesting work on dreams, 
“ Schlaf und Traum,” recently published 
by Paul Radestock, the writer says: 
“When I have been taking a walk, with 
my thoughts quite unfettered, the idea 
has often occurred to me that I had seen, 
heard, or thought of this or that thing 
once before, without being able to recall 
when, where, and in what circumstances. 
This happened at the time when, with 
a view to the publication of the present 
work, I was in the habit of keeping an 
exact record of my dreams. Conse- 

uently I was able to turn to this after 
these impressions, and on doing so I 
generally found the conjecture confirmed 
that I had previously dreamt something 
like it.” Scientific inquiry is often said 
to destroy all beautiful thoughts about 
nature and life; but while it destroys it 
creates. Is it not almost a romantic 
idea that just as our waking life images 
itself in our dreams, so our dream-life 
may send back some of its shadowy phan- 
toms into our prosaic every-day world, 
touching this with something of its own 
weird beauty ? 

Not only may dreams beget these mo- 
mentary illusions of memory, they may 
give rise to something like permanent 
illusions. Ifadream serves to connect a 
certain idea with a place or person, and 
subsequent experience does not tend to 
correct this, we may keep the belief that 
we have actually witnessed the event. 
And we may naturally expect that this 
result will occur most frequently in the 
case of those who habitually dream vividly, 
as young children. It seems to us that 
many of the quaint fancies which children 

et into their heads about things they 

ear of arise in this way. The present 
writer, when a child, got the notion that 
when his kaby-brother was weaned, he was 
taken up on a grassy hill and tossed about. 
He had a vivid idea of having seen this 
curious ceremony. He has in vain tried 
to get an explanation of this picturesque 
rendering of an incident of babyhood from 
his friends, and has come to the conclusion 
that it was the result of a dream. If, as 
seems probable, children’s dreams thus 
give rise to pee pr illusions of mem- 
ory, the fact would throw a curious light 
on some of the startling quasi-records 
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of childish experience to be met with 
in autobiographical literature. Oddly 
enough, too, old age seems to resemble 
youth in this confusion of dream-recol- 
lection with waking memory. Dr. Car- 
penter * tells us of “a lady of advanced 
age who. . . continually dreams about 
passing events, and seems entirely unable 
to distinguish between her dreaming and 
her waking experiences, narrating the 
former with implicit belief in them, and 
giving directions based on them.” This 
confusion in the case of the old probably 
arises not from an increase in the inten- 
sity of the dreams, but from a decrease 
in the intensity of the waking impressions. 
As Sir Henry Holland remarks,t in old 
age life approaches to the state of a 
dream. 

The other source of what we have 
called the phosphenes or spectra of mem- 
ory is waking imagination. In certain 
morbid conditions of mind, and in the 
case of the few healthy minds endowed 
with special imaginative force, the prod- 
ucts of this mental activity closely re- 
semble dreams in their vividness and 
apparent actuality. When this is the 
case, illusions of memory may arise at 
once justas in the case of dreams.{ This 
will happen more easily when the imagi- 
nation has been for some time occupied 
with the same group of ideal scenes, per- 
sons, or events. To Dickens, as is well 
known, his fictitious characters were for 
the time realities, and after he had fin- 
ished his story their forms and their 
doings lingered with him, assuming the 
aspect of personal recollections. So, too, 
the energetic activity of imagination 
which accompanies a deep and absorbing 
sympathy with another’s painful expe- 
riences, may easily result in so vivid a 
realization of all their details as to leave 
an after-sense of Jersonal suffering. All 
highly sympathetic persons who have 
closely accompanied beloved friends 


through a great sorrow have known some- 
thing of this subsequent feeling. 

In the case of most people, however, 
waking imagination seldom, if ever, rises 


* Mental Physiology, p. 456. 

t Mental Sascicioae at Gl p. 172. 

¢ The close connection and continuity between nor- 
mal and abnormal states of mind is illustrated in the 
fact that in insanity this illusion of taking past imagina- 
tions for past realities becomes far more persistent. 
Abercrombie (“‘ Inteliectual Powers,’? Part III. sect. 
iv.» § 2, “* Insanity’) speaks of *‘ visions of the im- 
agination which have formerly been indulged in of that 
kind which we call waking dreams or castle-building 
recurring to the mind in this condition, and now be- 
lieved to have a real existence.” Thus one patient 
believed in the reality of the good luck previously pre- 
dicted by a fortune-teller. 
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to this pitch of reality. Hence the illu- 
sions of memory which arise from this 
source commonly appear only after the 
lapse of some time, when in the natural 
course of things the mental images de- 
rived from actual experience would sink 
to acertain degree of faintness. Habitual 
novel-readers often catch themselves mis- 
taking the echo of some passage in a 
good story for the trace left by an actual 
event. Persons’ names, striking sayings, 
and events themselves, when first heard 
or witnessed, may seem familiar to us, 
and to recall some past like impression 
when they happen to resemble the crea- 
tions of some favorite novelist. And so, 
too, any recital of another’s experience, 
whether oral or literary, if it deeply inter- 
ests us and awakens a specially vivid 
imagination of the events described, may 
easily become the starting-point of an 
illusory recollection. Children are in the 
habit of “drinking in” with their vigor- 
ous imaginations what is told them and 
read to them, and hence they are spe- 
cially likely to fall into this kind of error. 
Not only so; when they grow up and 
their early recollections lose their defi- 
niteness, becoming a few fragments saved 
from a lost past, it must pretty certainly 
happen that if any ideas derived from 
these recitals are preserved, they will 
simulate the form of memories. The 
present writer often catches himself fall- 
ing for a moment into the illusion of 
believing that he actually visited the 
Exhibition of 1851, the reason being that 
he recalls the descriptions given to him 
of it by his friends, and the excitement 
attending their journey to London on the 
occasion. 

Here, then, we have another source of 
error that we must take into account in 
judging of the authenticity of an autobio- 
—= narration of the events of child- 

ood. The more imaginative the writer 


the greater the risk of illusion from this 
source as well as from that of dream-fan- 


cies. It is highly probable that in such 
full and explicit records as those given 
by Rousseau, by Goethe, or by De Quin- 
cey, some part of the narrative is based 
on mental images which come floating 
down the stream of time, not from any 
actual occurrence of the writer’s personal 
experience, but from the airy region of 
dreamland or of waking fancy. 

Even when the quasi-recollection does 
answer to a real event of childish history, 
it may still be an illusion. The fact that 
others, in narrating events to us, are able 
to awaken imaginations that afterwards 
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appear as past realities, suggests that 
much of our supposed early recollection 
owes its existence to what our parents 
and friends have from time to time told us 
respecting the first stages of our history. 
We see, then, how much uncertainty at- 
taches to all autobiographical description 
of very early life. 

Modern science suggests another pos- 
sible source of these phosphenes of mem- 
ory. May it not happen that by the law 
of hereditary transmission, which is now 
being applied to mental as well as —— 
phenomena, ancestral experiences will 
now and then reflect themselves in our 
mental life, and so give rise to apparent 
personal recollections? Noone can say 
that this is not so. When the infant first 
steadies his eyes on the objects of its 
environment, it may, for aught we know, 
experience a feeling akin to that described 
above, when through a survival of dream- 
fancy we take some new scene to be al- 
ready familiar. At the age when new 
emotions rapidly develop themselves, 
when our hearts are full of wild, romantic 
aspirations, do there not seem to blend 
with the eager passion of the time deep 
resonances of a vast and mysterious past, 
and may not this feeling be a sort of 
reminiscence of pre-natal, that is, ances- 
tral experience? The idea is a fascinat- 
ing one, worthy to be a new scientific 
support for Plato’s and Wordsworth’s 
beautiful thought. But in our present 
stage of knowledge, any reasoning on this 
supposition would probably appear too 
fanciful. Some day we may find out how 
much ancestral experience is capable of 
bequeathing in this way, whether simply 
shadowy, undefinable, mental tendencies, 
or something like definite concrete ideas. 
If, for example, it were found that a child 
descended from a line of seafaring ances- 
tors, which had never seen or heard of 
the “dark-gleaming sea,” manifested a 
feeling of recognition when first taken to 
behold it, we might be pretty sure that 
such a thing as pre-natal recollection does 
take place. But till we have such facts, 
it seems better to refer the “shadowy 
recollections ” to sources which fall with- 
in the individual’s own experience. 

It is commonly said by philosophers 
that our sense of personal identity rests 
on memory. But if the latter is as erring 
as we have seen, the former can hardly 
be as absolutely certain and incorruptible 
as some thinkers would make out. In 
point of fact, this sense of identity is liable 
to take strange forms, and to play us odd 
pranks. In dreams we often distinctly 
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lose all hold on ourselves, and take up 
the curious position of spectators at a 
transformation scene, in which our own 
respectable ego is playing a sort of game 
of “bo-peep” with us. And what happens 
in dreams may happen in waking life. 
Every act of intense sympathy is for the 
time a confusion of our sense of identity. 
Waking imagination, too, leads to a ficti- 
tious expansion of ourselves. Thus the 
novelist tells us that while he is writing 
his stories he is wont for the nonce to 
project himself into the figures, identify- 
ing himself with them. And our study of 
the phosphenes of memory has told us 
that all of us are liable to extend this 
idea of self beyond the limits of our actual 
personal experience. To mistake dream 
fancy for waking fact is not perhaps to 
lose the sense of identity, since our dreams 
are, after all, a part of our personal expe- 
rience; but to imagine that we have ac- 
tually seen what we have simply heard 
from another’s lips, is clearly to confuse 
the boundaries of our identity. Thus, 
through the corruption of our memories, 
asort of sham self gets mixed up with 


our real self, so that we cannot, strictly. 


speaking, be sure that when we project 
ourselves into a remote past we are not 
—_ running away from our true person- 
ality. 

It is now time to pass to the second 
group of illusions of memory, which, ac- 
cording to the analogy of visual illusions, 
may be called atmospheric illusions. Here 
the degree of error is less than that in 
the case of phosphene illusions. There 
is something real, answering to the ap- 
parent recollection, and this reality falls 
within the individual’s waking experi- 
ence. But the reality is not truthfully 
represented by the present mnemonic 
image or group of images. We do not 
recall the event as it happened, but see it 
in part only, and obscured, or bent and 
distorted by a process of refraction. In- 
deed this transformation of the past does 
closely correspond with the transforma- 
tion of a visible object effected by inter- 
vening media. Our minds are such re- 
fracting media, and the past reappears to 
us not as it actually was when it was close 
to us, but in numerous ways, altered and 
disguised by the intervening spaces of 
our mental life. 

For one thing our memories restore us 
only fragments of our past life. Just as 
objects seen imperfectly at a great dis- 
tance may assume a shape quite unlike 
their real one, so an inadequate represen- 
tation of a past event by memory often 





amounts to misrepresentation. When 
revisiting a place that we have not seen 
for many years, we are apt to find that 
our recollection of it consisted only of 
some insignificant details, which arranged 
themselves in our minds into something 
oddly unlike the actual scene. So, too, 
some accidental accompaniment of an in- 
cident in early life is preserved, as though 
it were the main feature, serving to give 
quite an untrue coloring to the whole oc- 
currence. It seems quite impossible to 
account for these particular survivals, they 
appear to be socapricious. When a little 
time has elapsed after an event, and the 
attendant circumstances fade away from 
memory, it is often difficult to say why 
we were impressed with it as we after- 
wards prove to have been. It is no doubt 
possible to see that many of the recollec- 
tions of our childhood owe their vividness 
to the fact of the exceptional character of 
the event; but this cannot always be rec- 
ognized. Some of them seem to our 
mature minds very oddly selected, al- 
though no doubt there are in every case 
good reasons, if we could only discover 
them, why those particular incidents 
rather than any others should have been 
retained. 

The liability to error resulting from 
mere obliviscence and the arbitrary selec- 
tion of mental images is seen most plainly 
perhaps in our subsequent representation 
and estimate of whole periods of early 
life. Our idea of any stage of our past 
history, as early childhood, or schooldays, 
is built up out of a few fragmentary relic- 
images, which cannot be certainly known 
to answer to the most important and es- 
sential experiences of the times. When, 
for example, we try to decide whether our 
schooldays were our happiest days, as is 
so often alleged, it is obvious that we are 


liable to fall into illusion through the in-. 


adequacy of memory to preserve charac- 
teristic or typical features and none but 
these. We cannot easily recall the ordi- 
nary every-day level of feeling of a distant 
period of life, but rather think of excep- 
tional moments of rejoicing or depression. 
The present writer’s idea of the emotional 
experience of his schooldays is built up 
out of a few scrap recollections of extraor- 
dinary and exciting events, such as unex- 
pected holidays, success in the winning of 
prizes, famous “rows” with the masters, 
and soon. Besides the impossibility of 
getting at the average and prevailing men- 
tal tone of a distant section of life, there 
is a special difficulty in determining the 
degree of happiness of the past, arising 
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from the fact that our memory for pleas- 
ures and for pains may not be —— 
good. Most people, perhaps, can recall 
the enjoyments of the past much more 
vividly than the sufferings. On the other 
hand, there seem to be a few who find the 
retention of the latter the easier of the 
two. This fact should not be forgotten in 
reading the narrative of early hardships 
which some recent autobiographies have 
given us. 

Not only does our idea of the past 
become inexact by the mere decay and 
disappearance of essential features, it be- 
comes positively incorrect through the 
gradual incorporation of elements that do 
not properly belong to it. Sometimes it is 
easy to see how these extraneous ideas 
get imported into our conception of a past 
event. Suppose that a man has lost a 
valuable scarf-pin. His wife suggests 
that a particular servant, whose reputation 
does not stand too high, has stolen it. 
When he afterwards recalls the loss, the 
chances are that he will confuse the fact 
with the conjecture attached to it, and 
say he remembers that this particular 
servant did steal the pin. Thus the prod- 
ucts of past imagination not only give 
rise, as we have seen, to baseless illu- 
sions of memory, but serve to corrupt 
and partially falsify recollections that 
have a genuine basis of fact. This class 
of mnemonic illusions approaches illu- 
sions of perception. When the imagi- 
nation supplies the interpretation at the 
very time and the mind reads this into 
the perceived object, the error is one of 
perception. When the addition is made 
afterwards, on reflecting upon the per- 
ception, the error is one of memory. The 
fallacies of testimony which depend on 
an adulteration of pure observation with 
inference and conjecture, as, for example, 
the inaccurate and wild statements of 
people respecting their experiences of 
mesmerism and spiritualism, are proba- 
bly much oftener illusions of memory than 
of perception.* 

In many cases, however, it is difficult to 
see any close relation between the fact 
commend and the foreign element im- 
ported into it. An ideaof memory seems 
sometimes to lose its proper moorings, so 
to speak; to drift about helplessly among 
other ideas, and finally, by some chance, 
to hook itself on to one of these, as 
though it naturally belonged to it. Any- 
body who has had an opportunity of 


* See Dr. Carpenter’s “‘ Mental Physiology,’’ fourth 
edition, p. 456. 
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carefully testing the truthfulness of his 
recollection of some remote event in early 
life will have found how oddly extraneous 
elements get imported into the memorial 
picture. Incidents get put into wrong 
places, the wrong persons are introduced 
into a scene, and soon. Here again we 
may illustrate the mnemonic illusion by a 
visual one. When a tree standing be- 
tween the spectator and a house is not 
sharply distinguished from the latter it 
may serve to give it a very odd appear- 
ance. 

These confusions of the mental image 
may even arise after a short interval has 
elapsed. In the case of many of the fleet- 
ing impressions that only get half recol- 
lected, this kind of error is very easy. 
Thus, for example, I lent a book to a 
friend last week. I really remember the 
act of lending it, but have forgotten the 
person. But I am not aware of this. The 
picture of memory has unknowingly to 
myself been filled up by this unconscious 
process of shifting and rearrangement, 
and the idea of another person has by 
some odd accident got substituted for that 
of the real borrower. If we could go 


deeply enough into the matter, we should 
of course be able to explain why this par- 


ticular confusion arose. We might find, 
for example, that the two persons were 
associated in our minds by a link of re- 
semblance, or that we had dealings with 
the other person about the same time. 
Similarly, when an event gets put into a 
wrong locality, we may find that it is be- 
cause we heard of the occurrence when 
staying at the particular place, or in some 
other way had the image of the place 
closely associated in our minds with the 
event. But often we are wholly unable to 
explain the displacement. 

So far we have been speaking of the 
passive processes by which the past 
comes to wear a new face to our imagina- 
tions. In these our present habits of 
feeling and thinking take no part; all is 
the work of the past, of the decay of mem- 
ory, and the gradual confusion of images. 
This process of disorganization may be 
likened to the action of air and damp on 
some old manuscript. Beside this pas- 
sive. process of transformation, there is a 
more active one in which our present 
minds co-opcrate. This may be illus- 
trated by the operation of trying to “ in- 
terpret” an old manuscript whick has got 
partially obliterated, or of “restoring” a 
faded picture; in each of which opera- 
tions error will be pretty sure to creep 
in through an importation of the re- 
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storer’s own ideas into the relic of the 
past. 

Just as when distant objects are seen 
mistily our imaginations come into play, 
leading us to fancy that we see something 
completely and distinctly, so when the 
images of memory become dim our pres- 
ent imagination helps to restore them, 
putting a new patch into the old garment. 
If only there is some relic of the past 
preserved, a bare suggestion of the way 
in which it may have happened will often 
suffice to produce the conviction that it 
actually did happen in this way. Now 
the suggestion that naturally arises in 
our minds will bear the stamp of our 
present modes of experience and habits 
of thought. Hence, in trying to recon- 
struct the remote past, we are constantly 
in danger of importing our present selves 
into our past selves. 

This kind of illusion of memory de- 
pending on present imagination is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the curious cases of 

‘mistaken identity which the proceedings 
of our law-courts supply us from time to 
time. When a witness in good faith, but 


erroneously, affirms that a man is the 
same as an old acquaintance of his, we 
may feel sure that there is some striking 


point or points of similarity between the 
two persons. But this of itself would 
only partly account for the illusion, since 
we often see new faces that, by a number 
of curious points of affinity, call up in a 
tantalizing way old and familiar counte- 
nances. What helps in this case to pro- 
duce the illusion is the preconception 
that the present man zs the witness’s old 
friend. That is to say, his recollection is 
partly true, though largely false. He 
does really recall the similar feature, 
movement, or tone of voice; he only 
seems to himself to recall the rest of his 
friend’s appearance; for, to speak cor- 
rectly, he projects the present impression 
into the past, and constructs his old 
friend’s face out of elements supplied by 
the new face. 

We said just now that we tend to pro- 
ject our present modes of experience into 
the past. We paint our past in the hues 
of the present. Thus we imagine that 
things which impressed us in some re- 
mote period of life must answer to what 
is impressive in our present stage of men- 
tal development. For example, a person 
recalls a hill near the home of his child- 
hood, and has the conviction that it was 
of great height. On revisiting the place 
he finds that the eminence is quite insig- 
nificant. How can we account for this? 
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For one thing, it is to be observed that 
to his undeveloped childish muscles the 
climbing to the top meant a considerable 
expenditure of energy, to be followed by 
a sense of fatigue. The man remembers 
these feelings, and unconsciously reason- 
ing by present experience, that is to say, 
by the amount of walking which would 
now produce this sense of fatigue, im- 
agines that the height was vastly greater 
than it really was. 

From this cause arises the tendency 
generally to exaggerate the impressions ~ 
of early life. Youth is the period of novel 
effects, when all the world is fresh, and 
new and striking impressions crowd in 
thickly on the mind. Consequently it 
takes much less to produce a given 
amount of mental excitation in childhood 
than in after life. In looking back on 
this part of our history, we recall for the 
most part just those events and scenes 
which mostly stirred our minds by their 
strangeness, novelty, etc., and so im- 
pressed themselves on the tablet of our 
memory; and it is this sense of some- 
thing out of the ordinary beat that gives 
the characteristic color to our recollec- 
tion. This being so, we unconsciously 
transform the past occurrence by reason- 
ing from our present standard of what is 
impressive. Who has not felt an un- 
pleasant disenchantment in_ revisiting 
some garden or park that seemed a 
wondrous paradise to his young eyes? 
All our feelings are capable of leading us 
into this kind of illusion. What seemed 
beautiful or awful to us as children is, 
now pictured in imagination as corre- 
sponding to what moves our mature 
minds to delight or awe. People who a 
little outshone our own circle of friends, 
perhaps, in style of dress and living, 
seemed to us as children little short of 
princes and princesses. Could we ac-. 
tually see them with our present eyes, we 
should, alas, no longer find the glory in 
which our young fancies had encircled 
their heads. 

While the past may thus take an illusory 
hue from the very changes which our 
emotional life undergoes, it becomes still 
further transformed by the idealizing 
touch of a present feeling. This is so 
familiar a fact as hardly to need illustra- 
tion. Our emotions of love, of reverence, 
of zsthetic admiration are artists that 
employ the past as a kind of canvas for 
the exercise of their imaginative skill. 
We instinctively tend to idealize the ob- 
jects of a past love. The old rule d 
mortuis nihil nisi bonum has its founda- 
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tions deep laid in our emotional nature. 
It is much the same with the emotions of 
beauty and sublimity that attach to ob- 
jects of inanimate nature as well as to 

uman beings. Even a painful emotion, 
as resentment and hatred, may to some 
extent effect this result of transformation. 
By dwelling habitually on the wrongs 
done us by an old friend, and forgetting 
all the good things we know of him. we 
may come to transform this person into a 
monster very unlike the reality. 

Enough has now been said, perhaps, 
to show in how many ways our retrospec- 
tive imagination transforms the actual 
events of our past life. So thoroughly 
indeed do the relics of this past get 
shaken together in new kaleidoscopic 
combinations, so much of the result of 
later experiences gets imported into our 
early years, that it may well be asked 
whether if the records of our actual life 
were ever read out to us we should be 
able to recognize it. It looks as though 
we could be only sure of recalling recent 
events with any degree of accuracy and 
completeness. As soon as they recede 
at any considerable distance from us, 
they are subject to a sort of atmospheric 
effect. Much grows indistinct and drops 


altogether out of sight, and what is still 
seen often takes’ new and grotesquely 


unlike shapes. More than this, the play 
of fancy, like the action of some refract- 
ing medium, bends and distorts the out- 
lines of memory’s objects, making them 
wholly unlike the originals. 

And now we may pass to the third class 
of illusions of memory, those which may 
be called errors of perspective. This is 
the least degree of mnemonic illusion. 
The recollection may reproduce a real 
occurrence, and reproduce it in its essen- 
tial features, but may assign it a wrong 
place in the sequent order of the past, 
just as the eye may see an object as it is, 
but err as to its distance. 

In order to understand these errors of 
mnemonic perspective, we must see what 
customarily determines our judgment of 
the remoteness of past events. A certain 
analogy will be found to hold here be- 
tween the mnemonic and the visual judg- 
ment of distance. Among the many 
circumstances that help the eye to meas- 
ure the distance of an object must be 
reckoned the degree of clearness or 
faintness of the impression made by the 
object. Other things being the same, 
the clearer the impression, the nearer 
seems the object. Again, our visual esti- 
mate of the distance of an object is in- 
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fluenced by the presence or absence of 
other objects before and behind it with 
whose distance it may be compared. 
This a ship at sea looks too near, be- 
cause there are no intervening objects to 
“throw it back,” while the moon when 
near the horizon looks further away (and 
consequently larger) than when over our 
heads, because of the numerous objects 
coming between the spectator and that 
luminary in the former case. Conversely, 
an object appears to be nearer the spec- 
tator when seen to be in front of another 
object than when there is no more remote 
object behind it. To each of these cir- 
cumstances affecting the visual judgment 
of distance there corresponds an influence 
in the estimation of the remoteness of 
events. That is to say, our estimate of 
distance in past time is governed by 
two chief considerations, the vividness 
or faintness of the reviving image, and 
the recognized relation of the particular 
event to other events in front of and behind 
it. And this being so, we are liable to 
illusions of memory either when the degree 
of vividness deviates from the customary 
or normal degree for that particular dis- 
tance, or when the mnemonic object 
wants its proper relations of before and 
after to other events. Our illusions of 
perspective commonly arise from a com- 
bination of both of these influences. 
Still they can, to some extent, be treated 
apart. Let us then first look at the in- 
fluence of the circumstance of unusual 
vividness or faintness of the memorial 
image. 

Speaking roughly and generally, we 
may say that the vividness of an image 
of memory decreases in proportion to the 
distance of the event. But this is not an 
infallible criterion of distance. The very 
fact that different people so often dis- 
pute about the dates and the relative 
order of past events experienced in com- 
mon, shows pretty plainly that images of 
the same age tend to arise in the mind 
with very unequal degrees of vividness. 
Sometimes images of very remote inci- 
dents may start up in our minds with a 
singular degree of brightness and force. 
And when this is the case there is a dis- 
position to think of them as near. If the 
relations of the event to other events pre- 
ceding and succeeding it are not remem- 
bered, this momentary illusion will persist. 
We have all heard persons exclaim, “ It 
seems only yesterday,” under the sense 
of nearness which accompanies a recol- 
lection of a remote event when vividly 
excited. In passing from place to place, 
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in talking with others, and in reading, we 
are liable to the sudden return by hidden 
— of association of incidents that had 
ong seemed forgotten, and when they 
thus start up fresh and sound, away from 
their proper surroundings, they invaria- 
bly induce a feeling of their propinquity. 
No one can say why these particular im- 
ages, long buried in oblivion, should thus 
resuscitate in possession of so much 
vitality. There seems indeed to be 
almost as much of the arbitrary and capri- 
cious in the selection by memory of its 
vivid images as in the selection of its 
images as a whole; and, this being so, it 
is plain that we are greatly exposed 
to the risk of illusion from this source. 

It may be added that this appearance of 
nearness is greatly intensified by a con- 
scious concentration of mind on the 
remote past. When, for example, old 
friends come together and talk over the 
days of yore, there is a gradual reinstate- 
ment of the lost experience. Incident 
after incident returns, adding something 
to the whole picture till it acquires a 
degree of completeness, coherence, and 
vividness that render it hardly distin- 
guishable from a very recent experience. 
The process is like looking at a distant 
object through a field-glass. Mistiness 
disappears, fresh details come into view, 
till we seem to ourselves to be almost 
within reach of the object. 

There is an opposite effect in the case 
of recent occurrences that, for some reason 
or another, have left but a faint impres- 
sion on the memory; though this fact is 
not, perhaps, so familiar as the other. I 
met a friend, we will suppose, a few days 
since at my club, and we exchanged a few 
words. My mind was somewhat preoc- 
cupied at the time, and the occurrence did 
not stamp itself on my recollection. To- 
day I meet him again, and he reminds 
me of a promise I made him at the time. 
His reminder suffices to restore a dim 
image of the incident, but the fact of its 
dimness leads to the illusion that it really 
happened much longer ago, and it is only 
on my friend’s strong assurances, and on 
reflecting from other data that it must 
have occurred the day he mentions, that 
I am able to dismiss the illusion. 

As we have hinted, in ordinary circum- 
stances the tendency to illusion arising 
from too great or too little vividness in 
the memorial image is corrected by a 
recognition of the relation of the event 
to other events whose distance is sup- 
posed to be known. In point of fact, our 
conception of the past is made up of 





images of certain fixed prominent objects 
or landmarks, so to speak, in the me- 
morial vista. And the full and distinct 
recollection of an event means the ref- 
erence of it to some one of these lead- 
ing surviving images, these marking-posts 
which have not been wholly submerged 
by the waters of Lethe; the localization 
| it in some one of the great divisions 
of the past; and the recognition of its 
relations of antecedence and sequence to 
other well-known events. This operation 


is greatly aided by a comparison of our - 


experiences with those of others, and by 
the employment of a simple common 
scheme of time-divisions, as years, sea- 
sons, months, etc. Indeed a past expe- 
rience only takes up its right place, and 
appears at a correct distance from the 
present, when the mind, either alone, or 
still better in conjunction with other 
minds, has gone back on it again and 
again, noting its relations, and quietly 
putting it away, so to speak, into its 
proper niche in the ever-growing edifice 
of our fulfilled life. 

This being so, what will happen when 
this process of localizing impressions in 
the past has not taken place, and when 
ideas of events return without any discov- 
erable relations to otherevents? Clearly 
there will be a certainty of error. Not 
only will any unusual degree of vividness 
now take effect in producing an illusion of 
nearness, but the very fact of the absence 
of proper points of measurement with 
which the remembered event might be 
seen to be connected, will beget an errone- 
ous idea of its distance. This brings us to 
the second circumstance in the estimation 
of the degree of remoteness of past 
events. 

The most striking examples of this 
illusory effect of detachment from fixed 
determining landmarks in the past are 
afforded by public events which lie out- 
side the narrower circle of our personal 
life, and do not in the natural course of 
things become linked to any definitely 
localized points in the field of memory. 
These events are very stirring and en- 
grossing for the time, but in many cases 
they pass out of the mind just as suddenly 
as they entered it. We have no occasion 
to revert to them, and if by chance we are 
afterwards reminded of them, they are 
pretty certain to look too near. One rea- 
son of this is that the fact of their having 


i greatly interested us has served to render 


their images particularly vivid. Another 
reason is that they reappear to us out of 
their true place, not distinctly projected 
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behind a long series of intervening occur- 
rences, and not seen as simultaneous or 
closely connected in the order of succes- 
sion with other events known to be at a 
particular distance. A curious instance 
of this illusory effect was supplied not 
long since, by the case of the ex-detec- 
tives, the expiration of whose term of 
punishment (three years) served as an oc- 
casion for the newspapers to recall the 
event of their trial and conviction. The 
news that three years had elapsed since 
this well-remembered occurrence proved 
very startling to ourselves, and to a num- 
ber of our friends, all of us agreeing that 
the event did not seem to be at more than 
a third of its real distance. The news- 
papers themselves commented on the 
apparent rapidity of the time, and this 
shows pretty plainly that there was some 
cause at work producing a common illu- 
sion. 

It is to be added that even when past 
events are properly attached to those that 
precede and succeed them, fluctuations 
may arise in the estimation of their dis- 
tance in consequence of variations in the 
character of the intervening spaces. In 
other words, our sense of distance in time 
is influenced by our sense of duration. 
According to Mr. G. J. Romanes, who 
has written a very interesting essay on 
our “Consciousness of Time” (J/ind, 
July 1878), the sense of duration depends 
on two conditions. Time seems long, 
either when it is crowded with new and 
exciting impressions, as on a summer 
tour, or when we are dwelling on the fact 
of its passing, and so are particularly 
conscious of it, as in waiting for a train. 
It seems short when it is comparatively 
empty of exciting experiences, provided 
that the mind does not dwell on its pas- 
sage. Thus it appears comparatively 
short when we are busily employed about 
our ordinary avocations. Hence it hap- 
pens that events just preceding a time of 
unusual excitement and novel experience 
look further off than events separated 
by the same interval of comparatively 
quiet impressions. Last Sunday’s ser- 
mon seems much further away after a 
week in Switzerland than after a week of 
customary experience at home. Not only 
does an event appear to take up different 
distances because separated from the 
present by seemingly unequal intervals ; 
the e fact that the one interval has 
been filled with exciting impressions, 


the other with comparatively quiet ones, 


serves to give the mental image of the 
event a different degree of vividness and 
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distinctness in the two cases. Our men- 
tal development is not only a process of 
retention of the old, it is a process of dis- 
placement of the old by the new. The 
more interesting or the more exciting the 
new, the more rapidly does the old tend 
to disappear. Hence the apparent ex- 
trusion of a recollection by supervening 
experiences of unusual impressiveness, 
Even dream-consciousness seems capable 
of effecting this result, for the incidents 
of the preceding evening often appear to 
be dimmed and thrust further away after 
a night of exciting dreams. To young 
children events a year old look much 
further off than to adults, just because 
the interval, full of novel impressions 
from its young world, appears to swell 
out, and because the very impressiveness 
and fascination of these experiences tend 
to obscure the earlier ones and to banish 
them further from the present. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show 
how much of uncertainty and of self- 
deception enters into the processes of 
memory. This much-esteemed faculty, 
valuable and indispensable though it cer- 
tainly is, can lay no claim to that abso- 
lute infallibility which is sometimes said 
to belong to it. Our individual recollec- 
tion left to itself is liable to a number of 
illusions even with regard to fairly recent 
events, and in the case of remote ones it 
may be said to err habitually and uni- 
formly in a greater or less degree. To 
speak plainly, we can never be certain on 
the ground of our personal recollection 
alone that a distant event happened 
exactly in the way and at the time that 
we suppose. Nor does there seem to be 
any simple way by mere reflection on 
the contents of our memory of distin- 
guishing what kinds of recollection are 
likely to be illusory. 

How, then, it may be asked, can we 
ever be certain that we are faithfully re- 
calling the actual events of the past? 
Given a fairly good, that is, a cultivated 
memory, it may be said that in the case 
of very recent events we may feel pretty 
certain that, when the conditions of care- 
ful attention at the time were present, a 
distinct recollection is substantially cor- 
rect. Also it is obvious that with respect 
Ao all repeated experiences our memories 
afford practically safe guides. When 
memory becomes the basis of general 
knowledge, as of the truth that the pain 
of indigestion has followed a too copious 
indulgence in rich food, there is little 
room for an error of memory properly so 
called. On the other hand, when an 
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event is not repeated in our experience, 
but forms a unique link in our personal 
history, the chances of error increase 
with the distance of the event, and here 
the best of us will do well to have resort 
to a process of verification and, if neces- 
sary, of correction. That is to say, we 
must look beyond our own internal mental 
states to some external facts. Thus the 
recollections of our early life may often 
be tested by letters written by ourselves 
or our friends at the time, by diaries and 
so on. When there is no unerring ob- 
jective record to be found, we may have 
recourse to the less satisfactory method 
of comparing our recollections with those 
of others. By so doing we may reach a 
rough average recollection which shall at 
least be free from any personal error. 
But even thus we cannot be sure of elimi- 
nating all error, since there may be a 
cause of illusion acting on all our minds 
alike, as, for example, the extraordinary 
nature of the occurrence, which would 
pretty certainly lead to a common exag- 
geration of its magnitude, etc., and since, 
moreover, this process of comparing rec- 
ollections affords a fine opportunity for 
that reading back a present preconception 
into the past to which reference has al- 
ready been made. 

The result of our inquiry is less alarm- 
ing than it looks at first sight. Knowl- 
edge is valuable for action, and error is 
chiefly hurtful in so far as it misdirects 
conduct. Now, in a general way, we do 
not need to act upon a recollection of 
remote single events; our conduct is suf- 
ficiently shaped by an accurate recol- 
lection of recent single events, together 
with those bundles of recollections of re- 
curring events and sequences of events 
which constitute our knowledge of our- 
selves and our common knowledge of 
the world about us. Nature has done 
commendably well in endowing us with 
the means of cultivating our memories up 
to this point, and we ought not to blame 
her for not giving us powers which would 
only very rarely prove of any appreciable 
practical service to us. J. S. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CIVIL CODE OF THE JEWS. 


THE sale and purchase of every descrip- 
tion of property, movable and immovable, 
was regulated by some very curious en- 
actments. In the first place the laws 
affecting the transfer of real estate — i.e. 
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in 
every respect from those applicable to 
ordinary transactions in portable commod- 


immovable possessions — differed 


ities. Hence there are two distinct se- 
ries of ordinances in the Talmud: the 
one having reference to the sale and ex- 
change of personal belongings, in which 
are included cattle and produce, the other 
dealing with the acquisition of land and 
houses. We shall first explain the 
former, for the laws therein comprised 
seem the more peculiar and interesting. 

In asimple transaction between buyer’ 
and seller payment did not complete a 
legal bargain, binding and irrevocable. 
The receipt of the purchase-money by the 
vendor was not, according to Jewish law, 
an essential part of the contract. To 
render a transaction complete and irrevo- 
cable, one of three customary legal for- 
malities was indispensable : the act known 
as meschichah, which consisted in the 
purchaser taking into his own domain or 
possession the thing he bought, if only 
fora moment; that termed messirah, or 
causing the object or animal to move 
away from the seller ; and the Aagbahah, 
the lifting up of the property acquired by 
the buyer. The performance doy one 
of these three acts was necessary to ren- 
der the transaction valid; and by any one 
of them, and without any payment or even 
agreement to pay, the purchaser bound 
himself to complete the bargain. 

The act was always performed at the 
request of the vendor, who thus renounced 
his rights of ownership and possession. 
The meschichah could not be performed 
in a public street: for in a place common 
to all the buyer was not considered able 
to convey to himself and into his own do- 
main the thing sold. The messirah, on 
the other hand, could only take place in a 
public street or in a locality which be- 
longed to neither the buyer nor the seller. 
The hagbahah rendered the transaction 
valid and irrevocable at all times and in all 
places. One of these three acts was, of 
course, practicable in every case. If, for 
example, a movable article was bought, it 
was merely necessary for the purchaser 
to perform the hagbahah by raising the 
object, if not too heavy for this purpose. 
Wherever this was done it clenched the 
bargain. If the commodity in question 
was too heavy to lift, and was situated in 
the vendor’s warehouse, it was only nec- 
essary to push it outside for a moment. 
If the thing sold was taken to the buyer’s 
premises, it had of course only to be left 
there in order to satisfy formalities. If, 
again, the transaction was in live stock 
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disposed of in the public market, the pur- 
chase of the animal was completed if the 
buyer, at the request of the owner, per- 
formed the messirah, simply touching the 
beast in a manner to be seen by any spec- 
tators who happened to be present. In 
the case of a sheep or like small animal a 
blow with a staff forcible enough to cause 
it to move a pace or two constituted the 
messirah. 

If the vendor received the money value 
of the commodities which he offered for 
sale, and one of the three legally indispen- 
sable acts—meschichah or messirah or 
hagbahah — was not performed, the agree- 
ment was revocable. The intending 
buyer could demand the return of his 
money, or the vendor could decline to 
deliver the goods to the purchaser and 
force the latter to receive again the 
amount paid for them. But not without 
penalty. A statement of the circum- 
stances could be made by the aggrieved 
party in the loca] court of justice. The 
presiding judge then addressed the per- 
son who had withdrawn from his engage- 
ment, saying: ‘“ He who punished those 
who lived when the flood was sent to del- 
uge the earth, and chastised the genera- 
tion who were in existence when the 
languages were confused at Babel, will 
also punish him who fails to keep his 
word.” This admonition was known as 
the mi schepara, from the two Hebrew 
words with which it commenced. It 
branded as dishonorable whomsoever in- 
curred the censure; and, as in the case 
of those who acted inequitably and were 
declared “acquitted by the judgment of 
man but guilty before Heaven,” the stig- 
ma was Calculated to prove salutary and 
deterrent. 

Of course, in a number of transactions 
of buying and selling, the regulations of 
the civil code as to the meschichah or 
messirah or hagbahah would have proved 
extremely inconvenient. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of a farmer who wished 
to sell an ox that was grazing some miles 
off. In all such cases an expedient in 
accordance with a very ancient custom 
was adopted. It was an old practice 
among the Jews —a relic, probably, of 
the days of simple barter — that a vendor 
received from an intending purchaser a 
shoe as earnest of the bargain. This 
rendered the transfer legal and valid. 
Boaz gave a shoe to Ruth’s nearest of kin 
when he acquired the rights and privi- 
leges of the kinsman. In later times, for 
convenience’ sake, other things were used 
for the purpose—a mantle very fre- 





quently. According to law, then, it was 
ordained that where the thing sold was 
at a distance, so that the meschichah or 
other formality could not be observed, a 
simple exchange was effected. The 
money was paid as agreed upon, and the 
buyer gave to the vendor some token of 
his having acquired an irrevocable right 
to the property sold. 

Noteworthy, too, are the circumstances 
under which a sale, notwithstanding that 
all legal formalities had been properly 
complied with, could be annulled. To 
make these understood, it must be 
pointed out that in Palestine the price of 
all ordinary commodities was fixed by 
officers appointed for the purpose in 
every town and district. The cost of all 
prime necessaries and of most articles in 
general use was readily ascertained. Ifa 
sale had been effected, and an error was 
subsequently found to have been made in 
the amount charged for the goods deliv- 
ered, the law enacted as follows: If the 
mistake affected a sum equivalent to less 
than one-sixth of the entire purchase- 
money, the transaction held good : wheth- 
er the buyer or the seller was the loser 
there was no remedy. If, however, the 
vendor had charged one-sixth more than 
the commodity was actually worth, or the 
purchaser had paid one-sixth less than 
the current rate, the law considered thata 
species of fraud — ondah — had been 
practised; and the e prejudiced could 
claim the one-sixth difference. But the 
transaction could not be declared invalid. 
If, however, the error amounted to more 
than one-sixth of the price charged and 
paid, there was what the Hebrew legists 
term ditul mekah; the privilege of annul- 
ling the sale was accorded to both parties. 
The party who incurred a loss by the bar- 
gain could annul it: the other could not 
invalidate the sale if the injured person 
preferred it to hold good, and was willing 
to forego payment of the sixth of what he 
had paid. This course a _ purchaser 
would of course prefer where a considera- 
ble rise had taken place in the market 
price of the commodity he had bought. 
Where, however, the sixth in dispute was 
claimed, the demand could be resisted; 
and the whole transaction was rendered 
void. All sales wherein the goods were 
found deficient in weight or quantity or 
measure, or not as specified by the dealer 
in description and quality, were voidable 
ab initio. The principle caveat emptor 
was unknown to Hebrew jurists. In 
every case where a buyer sought to annul 
a bargain, it had to be done on the same 
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day that it was entered on. The vendor, 
however, could claim compensation when 
he had incurred a loss within any reason- 
able time afterwards. The reason for 
allowing the dealer an advantage in this 
respect was simple. The buyer could de- 
tect his error immediately on arriving at 
his home; the merchant, his goods being 
sold, might not discover his mistake and 
consequent loss for some days, or until 
making up his accounts. It is curious to 
notice that the Talmud forbids persons 
going about among merchants and dealers 
and inquiring prices, as though they in- 
tended to become buyers, when in reality 
they have no such intention. 

The foregoing laws have no reference 
to transactions in immovable property, 
land and houses, or slaves or legal docu- 
ments. The sale of land and houses was 
valid and irrevocable (1) upon payment of 
the whole or, under specified conditions, 
of part of the purchase-money; (2) upon 
acquiring the deed of transfer or title- 
deeds of the property ; (3) by hazakah — 
taking possession of the land: ze. per- 
forming some useful work upon it. 

The laws of hazakah — prescriptive 
right by virtue of possession, or, as it 
might nowadays be termed, de facto own- 


ership — had reference among the Jews 
to the holding of real estate only, land 


and tenements and slaves. They were of 
considerable importance in the Hebrew 
code. Just as the laws of nezakim, or 
damage, determined the conditions under 
which injury and loss were held to have 
been incurred, so the laws of hazakah 
regulated the prescriptive rights pos- 
sessed by private persons under specified 
circumstances. The Mischna takes cog- 
nizance of three distinct and different 
forms of Aazakah — hazakah as evidence 
of acquisition, hazakah as proof of owner- 
ship, and hazakah as evidence of custom 
or user. 

The transfer and sale of land and im- 
movable property were not, for obvious 
reasons, subject to the curious enactments 
regulating ordinary transactions in porta- 
ble commodities or personal chattels. 
Payment to the vendor of the purchase- 
money agreed upon, or the delivery of 
the sinyan—deed of transfer—to the 
buyer completed a transaction in real 
estate. Whatever the terms agreed to 
by the respective parties, whatever the 
conditions upon which the business was 
arranged, the bargain was valid in law. 
The production of the written form of 
receipt, or the evidence of two competent 
witnesses who had been present when 
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the money was paid, sufficed to establish 
the soundness of the title, if, at any sub- 
sequent date, its validity was disputed. 
Of course the record of the sale itself 
would have been equally conclusive. It 
was not customary among the Jews to 
hand down title-deeds from father to son. 
In fact, such documents as we at present 
understand them seem to have been un- 
known among the Hebrews. Hence, in 
many cases where no purchase-money 
was paid there would practically be no 
proof of title. This would happen when- 
ever an estate was acquired by inherit- 
ance or by gift or whenever properties 
were exchanged. In all such cases, how- 
ever. definite and inalienable title was 
acquired by the hazakah or taking of 
possession. Inthe presence of witnesses 
the new owner commenced some useful 
work on the estate he inherited or re- 
ceived ; he dug a trench or a tank, raised 
a fence or a boundary wall. In the case 
of a house he made a new lintel or a new 
door. Any work of a similar kind under- 
taken in the presence of neighbors who 
could subsequently testify to the fact 
would suffice. This constituted the ha- 
zakah of acquisition; and was equivalent 
to a public notification that the property 
had finally passed into the possession of 
the new proprietor. 

Undisputed possession of any immov- 
able property for a continuous period of 
three years constituted the hazakah that 
conferred an inalienable right upon the 
owner de facto. After that no claimant, 
however just his original pretensions, 
could oust him from the tenement. But 
to prevent abuse the validity of the haza- 
kah was made dependent upon a number 
of well-considered provisions. For the 
purposes of this ordinance Palestine was 
considered as being divided into three 
districts — Judea, Fone, and_ Galilee. 
Now, if any person took possession of a 
field or house in one of these territories 
while the rightful owner was absent in 
either of the other two, the hazakah was 
invalid: the prescriptive right could not 
at any time or after any interval be urged 
against the equitable claim of the rightful 
proprietor. Possession also must have 
been continuous throughout the whole 
term. For fields, houses, and granaries, 
for wine or oil presses, for baths and 
tanks, for slaves, and for fields artificially 
irrigated or watered by springs, the period 
of possession was three years complete. 
In the case of an ordinary field or mead- 
ow nourished by rain only, the last quar- 
ter of the first year, the whole of the 
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second, and the first quarter of the third 
= sufficed to constitute the requisite 
azakah. The cause of the distinction 
here made was that in the former there 
were generally different species of prod- 
uce growing, maturing at intervals during 
the year. In the latter there could be 
one kind of crop only. Now the posses- 
sion required by law had to be complete ; 
that is to say, the produce had to be gath- 
ered, not to be cropped but actually stored 
—an unmistakable act and indication of 
proprietorship on the part of the holder. 
In the case of an irrigated field, this 
process, to be complete, would necessa- 
rily take place at different times, and 
would thus extend throughout the entire 
year. The hazakah was therefore fixed 
at three full years in this instance. But 
in the case of a rain-watered field a crop 
could be gathered during the first three 
months of the year and during the last 
three. The first year’s occupation was 
therefore to all intents and purposes 
legally complete when the produce of the 
last quarter was gathered; and the third 
year was likewise practically over when 
the fruits of the first quarter were cropped. 
A three years’ period was chosen because 
one year was necessary in order that every 
one in the neighborhood might become 
cognizant of the transfer or sale which 
had been effected; one year to enable 
information to reach any person having a 
claim to the property in question which 
another had taken possession thereof; 
and a third year to permit of a person 
having a claim to the estate to go to the 
place wherein it was situated and there 
take proceedings to recover his rights. 
In connection with this it may be here 
noted that the purchaser of real property 
generally insisted upon a deed of sale, 
with what is known among Hebrew jurists 
as an acharayoth. This was a clause by 
which the vendor bound himself to indem- 
nify the buyer if within the prescribed 
three —_ any person came forward with 
a good title to the property in question. 
he mere act of holding a property for 
the period of three years was not suf- 
ficient to render the hazakah valid. The 
holder was bound to state how he ac- 
quired the right to enter on the property. 
He could not, however, be compelled to 
produce evidence in proof of his asser- 
tions as to the origin of such title. He 
might, it is true, be forced to take the 
oath derabbanan in testimony of the truth 
of his statements ; but only in the very 
unlikely event of a claimant having dond 
Jide pretensions to the property urging 
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his claim against the owner de facto. In 
point of fact the hazakah alone was re- 
garded as in itself proving that the person 
in possession had come by the property 
in a perfectly legal raanner. His title 
was invariably good. The burden of 
proof to the contrary was thrown upon 
the new-comer, who, not being in a differ- 
ent district, had permitted another person 
to enjoy his property for three years with- 
out protest. To prevent fraudulent at- 
tempts to take advantage of the law of 
hazakah a few additional precautions were 
adopted. A husband was not allowed to 
plead the hazakah of three years as evi- 
dence of his having acquired by purchase 
or otherwise a title to any property be- 
longing to his wife; nor a wife in respect 
of her husband’s possessions. A father 
could not urge this prescriptive right 
when the property belonged originally to 
his son; nor could the son urge it when 
an estate of his father was in question. 
In like manner, workmen employed upon 
a field, partners in an undertaking, farm- 
ers, who of course frequently rented land, 
and guardians, were, in their respective 
capacities for the time being not per- 
mitted to rely upon the hazakah. Where 
a field had been let for a period of more 
than three years, or where (as was cus- 
tomary in certain districts) a field had 
been mortgaged for a certain number of 
years, the mortgagee received instead of 
repayment the right to work land and har- 
vest the produce during that term, the 
rightful owner made a declaration during 
the third year in the presence of two 
witnesses that the field was only let or 
mortgaged as the case might be. 

The third form of hazakah was that 
urged in support of prescriptive rights by 
virtue of use and custom. Practice based 
upon tradition was extremely congenial 
to the rabbinical mind: hence even the 
maxim laid down in the matter of cere- 
monial and religious ordinances that a 
minhag (custom) overrules a dx (or posi- 
tive law). All rights and privileges en- 
joyed by individuals without opposition 
on the part of their neighbors for a period 
of three years were deemed inviolable. 
Rights of way, rights of egress, a window 
opened or the light of a neighbor inter- 
fered with for the legal period without 
any protest, gave the former an hazakah 
in either of these respects. The privilege 
could not, however, be claimed in the 
following instances: where a person had 
been accustomed to keep his cattle in the 
courtyard of his neighbor or had kept 
fowls there; or placed his furnace there 
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or heaped manure there; or ground his 
corn there for a period of three years: 
in these cases he could at any time be 
stopped; the arrangement was not con- 
sidered permanent. His neighbor might 
justly say, I have so far allowed you to 
do this; I cannot, however, permit you 
longer to do so. If, however, the owner 
of the yard had permitted the other to 
erect any permanent structure there, a 
shed for his beasts, a bricked square for 
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his oven, or suffered him to dig a pit for 
manure, then a three years’ enjoyment of 
the privilege gave him the right of haza- 
kah. The acquiescence of the owner was 
here taken for granted ; if he had objected 
he could have made a declaration before 
witnesses that the arrangement was only 
temporary, and could readily have com- 
pelled the intruder to remove the con- 
structions on his property. 





THE CLASsIC ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE. — 
The vitality of the ordinance of column and 
entablature, —— hinted by the Egyptians 
and perfected by the Greeks, is certainly the 
most remarkable fact in the history of archi- 
tecture. For it must be remembered that in 
speaking of the life of the Greek order, or, at 
all events, of the Greek column, we are not 
even confined to what are called the classical 
periods of architecture, original or revived. 
Although in the Middle Ages the entablature 
disappeared, being thrown from its seat, as 
one may say, by the rising of the arch to super- 
sede it, the Gothic shaft and capital is still 
traceable by direct descent from its Greek 
ancestor, and had the one not existed the other 
never would have been developed, or would 
have assumed some very different form. Yet, 
after this Gothic progeny of the classic column 
had run through its changes, and been worn 
out, the Greek column, so far from being now 
done with and forgotten, rose up again for a 
new race under different conditions, and has 
exerted a more direct sway over architecture 
than perhaps it ever did before. It has trav- 
elled to Australia and New Zealand, to the 
new and old settlements of America; in the 
cities of the states of Mexico, of Brazil, in 
our own colonies in Canada, and elsewhere, 
the classic column is a familiar object ; so also 
in the buildings erected under our rule in the 
great cities of the Hindostan peninsula. And 
recently we have found a constantly increasing 
number of indications that its modern journey 
into this Indian territory is its second visit; 
that it has been there before as an original 
feature, not as conveyed in the borrowed archi- 
tecture of a modern people. Builder. 


SoME years ago, when we moved into the 
combined South African Library and Museum 
buildings, several volunteers assisted in placing 
the books in the shelves, One morning the 
librarian, with an amused smile on his face, 
showed me a book he had found among the 
medical works ; it was Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy”! Next day it was back again! 
and whiie we were wondering who had so 





placed it, the culprit came forward and ap- 
plauded himself for mending the work of 
“some stupid fellow ” who did not know where 
to place medical books! A friend sent me 
Miller’s “Old Red Sandstone.” It burst its 
cover in the post-bag coming from England, 
and a discussion arose as to whom it might 
have been sent. At last some one suggested I 
was the most likely owner of a work of that 
class, and I was summoned. On arriving at 
the P.O. with the sender’s letter, I accosted 
the P.M.G. with the remark that I believed 
the’ book then in his hands was mine. “It is,”’ 
I said, “the ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ by Miller, 
who wrote” —I was going to add “The Tes- 
timony of the Rocks,” when my old friend cut 
me short with — “ Yes, yes, I know, the jokes, 
the jokes” !!° Shades of old Joe! I gravely 
acquiesced, and walked off with my book. 
Nature. 


A DEVONSHIRE TOWN. — Imagine a series 
of little hills, or rather a mingling of little hills 
and little valleys! Imagine a cluster of houses 
built upon this combination of hill and valley ! 
Imagine an intermingling of paved streets and 
green lanes, of houses, delightful villas, and 
fruit gardens. Imagine walking out of old- 
fashioned streets filled with old-fashioned 
houses, into paved ways which seemed to go 
everywhere, “up hill and down dale,” between 
high walls covered with wall ferns, wall- 
flowers, and mosses! Imagine yourself walk- 
ing along all sorts of terraced roads at every 
conceivabie height above the river level — 
houses being above you, beneath you, around 
you! Imagine bricks and mortar placed at a 
disadvantage in a contest with sites that are 
so charmingly rural as to make you feel that 
they could never have been intended to be 
built upon! Imagine, finally, a queer inter- 
mingling of town and country, with ferns grow- 
ing on the houses and on the garden walls, and 
meeting you at every corner wherever you turn ! 
Such is Totnes; and from every part of the 
little town —at the top, at the bottom, and on 
each side—one may get away into the most 
delightful country. Fern Paradise. 





